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A "FINGER PRINT OF SILVER 
IDENTIFIES QUALITY! 


Fincse PRINTS—positive identification of in- positive assurance of superior performance 


dividual persons—find a perfect simile in the 
silver colored strand that runs throughout the 
length of American Steel & Wire Company 
Monitor Silver Strand Wire Rope. In this case, 


however, quality is the factor identified— 


and utmost economy. In Monitor Silver Strand 
Wire Rope—the strongest grade of steel 
used in wire rope construction assures 
strength to spare. Also, of great value, are 


its lightness and abrasion resisting qualities. 
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Real or Phantom 


Motor Transport Regulation? 


That some regulation of interstate commercial motor 
transportation is needed is now almost unanimously 
conceded. Even the trucking interests which hereto- 
fore have opposed such regulation have suddenly be- 
come converted—at least to the extent of favoring 
regulation under an NRA code. The only important 
question that remains to be decided, therefore, would 
appear to be whether regulation under the NRA will 
be adequate for a business which needed regulation 
before the NRA was even proposed—and which actual- 
ly was successfully regulated in several states—and 
which will continue to need regulation long after the 
emergency which gave rise to the NRA disappears, 
taking the NRA—or at least its compulsory features— 
with it. 

The more the NRA method of regulation is favored 
by trucking interests which have hitherto opposed any 
regulation at all, the more it is evident that they have 
taken their present position as a defensive measure 
against the Rayburn bill now before Congress, which 
would put interstate commercial motor transportation 
under permanent regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If they can forestall regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by accepting 
regulation under the NRA, then in a year or two the 
NRA will probably be greatly relaxed or disappear al- 
together, and once again interstate truck traffic will be 
as free and easy as it is today. 


NRA an Emergency Expedient 


There is a fundamental difference in the character of 
and justification for the regulation exercised by public 
utilities and railroad commissions and that provided 
under NRA codes. The codes are designed primarily 
to aid industries to protect themselves and their em- 
ployees from conditions arising from the depression. 
The legislation under which they are enforced is 
temporary and the permanence of such regulation may 
well be doubted. NRA codes, therefore, cannot be 
looked upon as satisfactory control for those industries 
which, because they use public property or are monop- 
olistic by nature, are “affected with a public interest” 
and thus need regulation, depression or no depression. 

If it had not been for the anti-trust laws which have 
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long prevented industries from organizing for their 
own protection; and if it were not for our federal 
form of government which militates against uniformity 
in standards of labor—then probably the conditions of 
cut-throat competition and wage “chiseling’’ would 
never have become so serious in most industries as they 
did, and the NRA method of correcting them would 
never have been resorted to for industries not clearly 
“affected with a public interest.” In these latter in- 
dustries, however,—water, power, and transportation— 
unregulated competition is always of the ‘“‘cut-throat”’ 
variety by the very nature of the business. Evanescent 
control, certain to be modified greatly and with no 
statutory stability as to details, is not a satisfactory 
substitute for regulation of the kind exercised by 


‘established commissions over industries “‘affected with 


a public interest.” 


The Truck Leader’s View of Motorists’ Rights 


The rates and service of the railroads are admittedly 
affected with such an interest, yet railroads operate on 
private rights-of-way. To an even greater degree, then, 
the public interest requires regulation of a form of 
transportation conducted on the public highways. This 
consideration is particularly important to motorists and 
other non-commercial users of the highways in view of 
the cavalier attitude taken by Ted V. Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
which is the spokesman for the truck interests under 
the NRA code, toward these unorganized and inarticu- 
late highway users. In an address at Harrisburg, Pa., 
last October, Mr. Rodgers said: 


It is true that some times trucks incommode the passenger 

car driver. But the roads were made primarily for business, 
and the truck is business. They were not intended primarily 
as joyways, as some people seem to think. 
All other considerations aside, is it likely that non- 
commercial users of the highways can expect much 
consideration of their rights on the highway if trucks 
are regulated, not by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the state commissions, but by Mr. Rodgers’ 
organization, practicing “self-government” under an 
NRA code? 


Students of transportation and economics are prac- 








tically unanimous in the opinion that the public interest 
requires regulation of bus and truck traffic, not identi- 
cal with, but similar to, that now exercised over the 
railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the state commissions. This necessity arises from the 
fact that competition in transportation, unlike that of 
most other industries, cannot be other than of the cut- 
throat variety if it is unregulated, whether times are 
good or bad. There is always room on either a truck 
or a train where a few more pounds of freight can be 
placed without appreciable increase in cost to the trans- 
portation agency which is operating the train or truck. 
Under uncontrolled competition all rates will tend to be 
made on the basis of the slight added cost of these few 
extra pounds rather than on a pro rata share of the 
cost of the whole train load or truck load, and the proc- 
ess is manifestly ruinous, not only to the transporta- 
tion agencies but to their patrons who need stable and 
known rates in order to manage their affairs intelli- 
gently with a minimum of uncertainty as to costs. 


Why Unified Regulation Is Necessary 


Since railroads and truck lines are not separate in- 
dustries, but simply branches of the same industry, and 
since they are in competition with each other, it is 
obvious that their competition cannot be reasonably 
controlled if it is entrusted to separate regulatory bodies 
with no relation to each other. Joseph B. Eastman, 
federal co-ordinator of transportation, has clearly 
pointed out the weakness of such divided regulation, 
which he says would tend to make each regulatory 
authority the partisan of its own form of transporta- 
tion. Both truck and bus operators have been clamor- 
ing for action by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or some other governmental agency to prevent the rail- 
roads from making “unremunerative” rates to com- 
pete with highway carriers. If the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had authority over motor transport 
rates and practices and could prevent highway carriers 
from competing unfairly with the railways, then it 
would be quite proper to give heed to such complaints. 
Manifestly, however, it is unfair to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to restrain the railways in 
favor of the motor carriers unless the railways can 
seek similar protection from the motor operators. If 
the motor lines desire restraint for railway competi- 
tion, they ought to be willing to submit to similar re- 
striction. 

The Rayburn bill gives effect to the stand taken by 
President Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign favoring 
regulation of interstate truck transportation by the same 
agency, namely, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which regulates the railroads. The bill, which is known 
officially as H. R. 6836, takes its name from the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce 
who introduced it. This bill is the product of long 


study and preparation by experts in regulation—the 
National Association of Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commissioners. 


It has been endorsed by the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission, except for some minor 
recommendations which would strengthen it rather than 
detract from it. Its provisions are in harmony with 
recommendations for transportation legislation ap- 
proved by a huge majority of replies to a questionnaire 
sent out by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to organizations of business men throughout the 
nation. The bus operators’ organization has approved 
the proposed legislation as far as bus transportation is 
affected, but would prefer to be dealt with alone rather 
than jointly with truck transportation. An organiza- 
tion of responsible truck operators, the National High- 
way Freight Association, likewise favors the legislation. 
Finally, it must be remembered that this is not hasty 
legislation drawn up to meet a problem of recent de- 
velopment, but is a considered measure, the product of 
full and free discussion and is based on successful legis- 
lation of similar character already in operation in 
several of the states. 


Further Delay Unwarranted 


Some proposals which may be made for improvii: 
transportation conditions may need further discussivi, 
but this is not one of them. The provisions of this 
bill are not essentially different from those upon which 
experts on the subject would have readily agreed upon 
a year or more ago. They are not, it is safe to assume, 
different in any important particular from those which 
another year of discussion would produce. In other 
words, whether or not there may be any possibility o/ 
considering comprehensive transportation legislation at 
the present session of Congress, there exists no reason 
for delaying affirmative action on this particular 


‘measure. 


Opponents of the bill are relatively few in number, 
but we do not underestimate their power. Apparentl\ 
most of them could be classified into three categories- 
the truck manufacturers and their allies, a scattering 
of shippers who feel that unfettered competition in 
transportation is to their advantage, and the afore- 
mentioned American Trucking Associations, Inc. The 
interest of the manufacturers in selling as many vehi- 
cles as possible is sufficient reason to explain their desire 
to oppose any restraint on truck operation insofar as 
they can. The attitude of some short-sighted shippers 
is also not difficult to comprehend. And, as. for the 
truck organization under the proposed NRA code 
which appears to be the bellwether of the opposition. 
its preference for NRA regulation rather than that by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would be under- 
standable if for no other reason than that the latter 
would deprive the organization of its function and, pre- 
sumably, its officers of their jobs. These, speaking 
generally, are the principal forces opposing the Ray- 
burn bill. As striking as is the array of friends of the 
bill and the public spirited disinterestedness whic! 
motivates many of them, nevertheless it would appear 
that the nature of the opposition to the measure testifies 
also with some eloquence in its favor. 
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Recognizing Political Realities 


Some pointed observations have recently been made 
from a source of unimpeachable intellectual integrity 
upon the propriety of industries and their employees 
defending their interests politically and before public 
opinion. In an essay, Economics vs. Politics, appearing 
in a book entitled The Economics of the Recovery 
Program, written by seven members of the Harvard 
economics faculty, Professor Overton H. Taylor says: 


In spite of the large extent to which effective government 
may restrain and civilize the struggle, the entire political 
process is essentially a struggle of economic groups and classes, 
sections, industries, etc., catered to by struggling parties, to 
gain and use political power and get the greatest relative ad- 
vantage by a suitable reshaping of all available and serviceable 
economic policies of the state. It is folly to blame any 
man or body of men in public life for doing in office—or in 
getting and holding office—the things that have to be done in 
order to survive in politics because in that game everybody does 
them against everybody else—because they are the existing 
rules of the game. . 

Moreover, even more important than full recognition by their 
critics of the hard realities that men in high and low public 
office in the nation have to face, in the shape of the moves 
on the part of their political rivals which have to be met or 
anticipated in kind, is an equally full recognition of the cor- 
responding fact about the positions of the great economic groups 
or interests in the nation, whose support these men require. 

No one great group of this kind—the farmers, labor, the 
business class, the bankers, Wall Street, tariff beneficiaries, 
creditors, debtors, tax payers, tax eaters or any other group 
with a common interest in one side of any possible political 
issue—can afford not to exercise upon the government, through 
its votes and its lobbies and all the weapons it can use, enough 
political pressure and unscrupulous cunning to bend the policies 
of the government in its favor if it can, to an extent at least 
sufficient to make up for its losses in this game to other groups. 

The penalty of failure or inability to exert enough pressure 
to offset, on the average over the long run, the opposing pres- 
sures of other groups gaining governmental favors partly at the 
expense of the given group is slow or rapid decline into poverty 
under the influence of governmental policies insidiously operat- 
ing to alter the distribution of wealth in favor of successful 
groups. 





Professor Taylor’s words are brutal, but they do not 
depart essentially from the facts. We can join him in 
the hope that gradually the “rules of the game” may be 
improved, but meantime we must face the evident truth 
that the railways and kindred interests and their em- 
ployees have failed to defend themselves sufficiently 
to prevent other groups from gaining governmental 
favor at their expense. 

The political activity and the propaganda by selfishly 
interested groups in behalf of huge subsidies to highway 
transport and the wasteful development of the inland 
waterways afford the one and only satisfactory ex- 
planation for such violation of sound economics— 
coupled, of course, with the corollary that the effort 
made in behalf of these expenditures has not been ade- 
quately matched by counter effort by the railroads, the 
taxpayers, the fiduciary institutions and others who are 
injured by them. 

Measured entirely by results, it is clear that the 
railways and their natural allies need to devote more 
attention than they ever have to public relations work 
—not to gain any unnatural advantage, but simply to 
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secure a modicum of justice for themselves. By com- 
parison with the huge- propaganda machines of their 
competitors their present efforts appear rather meager. 
However, it is not by the mere expenditure of money 
that public relations are improved, and the railroads 
have thus far made the little they have spent go a long 
way by reason of the intelligence and the straightfor- 
wardness which, generally speaking, have characterized 
their efforts. 

Nevertheless it is evident that more money ought to 
be spent and more intelligence applied to the task of 
enlisting everyone with an interest at stake in an effort 
to put an end to the government policies which are un- 
economically diverting traffic from the railways. Cer- 
tainly as long as these policies continue the railroads 
cannot be said to have succeeded in defending them- 
selves to the extent necessary to safeguard, not only 
their interest, but that also of a sound and balanced 
national economy. 


Track Maintenance 


While the curtailment of the expenditures for track 
maintenance during the last four years was reflected in 
a drastic reduction in employment, this was by no 
means the only change that has occurred in the track 
forces. Whereas the depression had served as a 
damper on much of the development that was in 
progress during the late twenties, it served to promote 
rather than to retard the application of new ideas in 
organization. As a result, many changes have taken 
place. The sections assigned to individual track gangs 
have been lengthened, there has been an increasing 
tendency to assign to larger gangs a considerable part 
of the work that had hitherto been deemed to be solely 
the province of the section gang; in certain instances 
a single floating gang has entirely replaced the section 
gangs on branch lines, and two roads have created a 
new position, that of an inspector-supervisor, who has 
taken over certain duties previously falling on either 
the section foreman or the roadmaster. 

While some of these changes in organization had 
their inception in the urgent necessities of the depres- 
sion and all are being carried out on what might be 
termed a depression basis, it is doubtful if any of them 
were introduced with the thought that they were tempo- 
rary expedients. On the other hand, very few of them 
have had a thorough trial under normal conditions. 

Because the railways are now preparing programs 
for increased expenditures on their tracks, that will 
call not only for larger forces but no doubt, also, for 
some increase in the supervisory staff, the question of 
organization has taken on a new aspect. Just how 
will the current organizations be modified to meet the 
expanded needs? Many maintenance officers are of the 
opinion that the depression has taught lessons in the 
field of gang organization that will be just as applicable 
to periods of normal activity. 











Use Three-Pile Concrete 
Bents in Railway Trestles 


Careful loading tests and experi- 
ence in construction demonstrate 
the economy, capacity and prac- 
ticability of 24-in. piles in railway 
structures of various types 


By F. E. Bates 


INCE July, 1932, the Missouri Pacif- 
S ic has built a number of trestle 

bridges embodying the use of rein- 
forced concrete pile bents which differ 
from those built heretofore for railroad 
loading in that there are only three piles 
to the bent instead of five or six. While 
these piles are of larger section than those 
used in the five or six-pile bents, having 
an octagonal section 24 in. on the short di- 
ameter, greater economy in driving, due 
in no small part to the fact that dis- 
turbance of the chords of an existing 
open-deck trestle is. entirely avoided, has 
been responsible for an appreciable re- 
duction in the cost per bent, compared 
with that for bents containing a larger 
number of smaller piles. This reduction 
in cost, in the opinion of the writer, has 
greatly increased the availability of the 
reinforced concrete pile bent as a sub- 
structure unit in' railway bridges. 

The concrete pile for railroad trestle 
bridge construction was first developed as 
a substitute for the timber pile, and the 
size and number per bent closely followed 
timber bridge practice. The driving 
equipment in most cases was the same as 
that used in driving timber piles. Stand- 
ard construction consisted of bents of 
five or six piles each, supporting rein- 
forced concrete track slabs from 14 to 
16 ft. long. The load per pile ranged 
from 25 to 35 tons. 

For trestles built on new lines or in 
locations where traffic can be temporarily 
diverted, the driving of five or more piles 
per bent involved no construction difficulties, but in the 
replacement of existing trestle bridges which must be 
maintained safe for traffic, two of the piles of a five-pile 
bent and four of the piles of a six-pile bent cannot be 
driven without removing or shifting the stringer chords 
of the existing track deck, which chords must be restored 
to position each time that a train is to cross the bridge. 
A time study made during the driving of a trestle with 
six 16-in. piles per bent, in a single-track main line where 
it was necessary to clear for from four to eight trains 
during the working hours, indicated that practically one- 
half of the available working time was spent in shifting 
and restoring the track deck before and after driving 
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The Three-Pile Bents as Applied to a 
Reinforced Concrete Ballasted Trestle 





Three-Pile Bents Supporting Steel Beam Spans—The Double 
or Anchor Bents are Installed at Intervals of 189 ft. 


and that the actual time spent in driving did not exceed 
two to three hours per day. Also, the shifting of the 
deck of the old structure incidental to the pile-driving 
work reduces its stiffness and increases maintenance 
costs while the construction work is in progress. 


No Interference With Three-Pile Bents 


The three-pile bent was developed to eliminate the de- 
lays incidental to the shifting of the track deck of the old 
structure and to reduce field operations to a minimum. 
With only three piles to the bent, one pile is driven be- 
tween the two timber chords and one immediately out- 
side of each chord. No preparatory work is required 
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other than the removal of three ties in advance of pile 
driving. To maintain the stiffness and load-carrying 
capacity with only three piles per bent, the size of the 
piles was increased from 16 in. to 24 in. The following 
table shows the properties of each: 


Properties of 16-Inch and 24-Inch Concrete Piles 


Ratio of 
16-In. 24-In. 24-In. to 
Octagonal Octagonal 16-In. Pile, 
Item Pile Pile Per Cent 
Diameter of reinforcing cage......... 13 in. 21 in. 173 
EE ES ET ee re 202 sq. in. 452 sq. in. 225 
Surface area, per foot of length...... 4.62 sq. ft. 6.93 sq. ft. 150 
Weight per foot of length............ 210 Ib. 470 Ib. 224 
Ratio of strength in bending......... 100 282 282 
Ratio of stiffmess...............00-- 27.5 194.5 705 
Load-carrying capacity for equal set- f 20 tons 47 tons 235 
tlements, as determined by field+ 30 tons 60 tons 200 
ME. a ctcceueanmeawer eee es oce bees 44 tons 78 tons 180 
Cost tO MANUEACIUTE... 0s cvccceveecs $0.80 per ft. $1.05 per ft. 128 
Cast 10 GEIS 2606s s ce seegccccesves $0.75 per ft. $0.60 per ft. 80 
Be Gl I aac seorciwoeseasccotaun $1.55 per ft. $1.65 per ft. 113 


Pile-driving formulas to determine the carrying capac- 
ity from the penetration per blow have not been de- 
veloped for concrete piles, particularly for the larger 
sizes, and to determine the relationship of the carrying 
capacity of the 16-in. and the 24-in. piles, one pile of 
each size was driven to a depth of 18 ft. in sandy clay 
for test purposes. To avoid excessive test loads, driving 
was stopped when the penetration amounted to approxi- 
mately one-half inch per blow. Test loads were then 
applied at 24-hour intervals, using increments of 3 tons 
for the 16-in. pile and 6 tons for the 24-in. pile. The 
accompanying graph shows the settlement under test 
loads and the comparative carrying capacity of the two 
piles for equal settlements. It will be noted that for set- 
tlements of 0 to 0.01 ft., the larger pile has a carrying 
capacity of from two to three times that of the small 
pile; also, that after an appreciable settlement has oc- 
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Graph of the Loading Tests, That Demonstrates the Relative Capaci- 
ties of the 16-in. and 24-in. Concrete Piles 
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A Pier of Six 24-In. Piles Supporting the Ends of a 30-Ft. and a 
Girder Span 


curred, the relative carrying capacities vary directly with 
the perimeter or surface area of*the piles. Further tests 
of the 24-in. pile driven to a resistance of 10 to 12 blows 
per inch and loaded by means of an hydraulic jack pro- 
duced a permanent settlement of 49 in. under a 100- 
ton load and *4¢ in. under a 180-ton load. 


How the Tests Were Made 


Tests of piles are made during the driving of a bridge 
by placing a heavy timber cap across the center pile in a 
bent before the concrete cap is formed, raising the timber 
stringers to clear the adjacent bents and centering the 
front truck of the locomotive crane over the test pile. 
By fastening the load line of the crane to a driven pile 
and taking a strain on the line it is possible to place the 
full weight of the crane, amounting to 105 to 110 tons, 
on the test pile. Instructions require the foreman to 
drive piles to a minimum resistance of 10 blows per inch 
of penetration, using a steam hammer with a 9000-Ib. 
ram and a 4-ft. stroke. Piles driven to this resistance 
have sustained the test load for 30 min. with a maximum 
permanent settlement after the load is released of 1% in. 
The following table gives the comparison between the 
16-in. and the 24-in. pile bents: 


Ratio of 
24-In. to 16-In. 
Pile Bent Pile Bent Pile Bents, 
Items Six 16-In. Piles Three 24-In. Piles Per Cent 
Load per bent........+.. 180 tons 180 tons 100 
ee 30 tons 60 tons Sas 
OE ee 165 583 352 
Bending strength ratio... 600 846 141 
Cost of one bent, including 
the cap, based on piles 
ie  ceemeteen $353 $227 64 


It is evident from the above comparison that a bent 
with three 24-in. piles is superior to one with six 16-in. 
piles in stiffness and strength, and the cost is approxi- 
mately one third less. 

The 24-in. pile is reinforced to permit its handling in 
the field with a single sling located five feet from the 
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head and to resist the bending moment produced by a 
horizontal load applied at the top of the cap equal to 
one third of ten per cent of the bent reaction for Coopers 
|:-60 loading, with a lever arm equal to the length of 
the pile, less 20 ft. Four of the longitudinal bars are 
full length and additional short bars as may be neces- 
sary are placed in the central section to give the pile the 
requisite strength. 


Methods Used in Driving 


The driving of the 24-in. pile cannot be handled with 
the locomotive pile driver with fixed leads, owing to the 
weight of the pile and hammer. In lieu of the guid- 
ing effect of leads, a hole four to six feet deep is bored 
with an earth auger and after the pile is set in the hole 
it is held in position by a heavy timber frame or guide. 
The hammer is provided with a cast steel follower block 
or bonnet which fits the pile snugly and is suspended on 
the hammer ]jne of the locomotive crane without leads. 
If sufficient care is taken to plumb the pile before the 
driving is started and the hammer is kept vertical, there 
is little difficulty in driving the pile. The driving cushion 
used consists of a gum or oak block four to six inches 
thick and the full size’ of the pile. One block will drive 
from two to four piles, depending on driving conditions. 
A noticeable difference in penetration per blow is ex- 
perienced with a fresh block and one that has been used 
to drive one or more piles, owing to the additional 
cushioning effect of the wood before it has been com- 
pressed. 

The driving of 24-in. piles was begun in July, 1932, 
and to date approximately 1,200 have been driven. The 
program for this year calls for the driving of 1,200 piles 
ranging from 25 to 60 ft. in length. 

The types of structures in which these 24-in. piles 
have been used are: 


A—Concrete ballasted-deck trestles with 16 and 18-ft. panels. 

B—Open-deck steel-beam spans on concrete pile bents with 
panel lengths of 20 to 27 ft. 

C—Timber and concrete ballasted decks on steel-beam spans 
on concrete pile bents with panel lengths 20 to 27 ft. 


D—Concrete pile piers and shallow abutments for girder spans 
40 to 55 ft. long. 


Construction work has been handled by two system 
bridge gangs, one equipped with a 30-ton, and the other 
with a 50-ton locomotive crane. Both cranes are equipped 
with oversize boilers and two-speed travel mechanisms 
and are capable of traveling at a speed of 20 m.p.h. 
With machines so equipped, a work engine is unneces- 
sary; the crane does all switching of materials from the 
nearest siding. While moving on operated tracks a 
conductor and a brakeman are required for protection. 
Kach gang is equipped with a small mixing plant on 
a car, which eliminates a plant set-up at each bridge and 
permits the charging of the material hoppers by the crane 
while on a siding to clear trains. This provides accurate 
control of concrete mixing and avoids the cost of a 
stationary plant, which could not be justified for the 
small yardage involved in the caps and backwalls. Each 
gang is provided with an air compressor and an oxy- 
acetylene torch for cutting off piles, and with steel pile 
clamps and sectional forms for the construction of the 
caps. 

The hammers used for driving are: 


For piles 20 to 40 ft. long—A No. 0 Vulcan steam hammer 
with a 7500-lb. ram and a stroke of 4 ft. 

For piles 40 to 60 ft. long—A special Vulcan steam hammer 
with a 9000-lb. ram and a stroke of 4 ft. 


The pile lengths are determined by timber test piles 
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driven with a No. 2 Vulcan hammer and no difficulty jx 
experienced in securing equal or greater penetration with 
the concrete piles. 


Piles Cast at a Central Plant 


The concrete piles and slabs are cast at a central plant 
at Little Rock, Ark., and a stock of piles of various 
lengths is carried to permit piles of correct lengths to be 
furnished. The cost of piles constructed during 1933 
is as follows: 


Cost of Concrete Piles per Foot 


r————Lengths of Piles—— = 
: ; 20 ft. 25 ft. 30 ft. 35 ft. 40 ft. 45 ft. 50 ft. 
Reinforcing bars and spirals. ...$0.16 $0.18 $0.22 $0.28 $0.42 $0.44 $0.57 





Concrete materiala .....cccerce 55 57 .58 .59 -60 -60  .60 
Labor Rate a egies Wieden eee oelemere oan 21 ai .21 ms .) ae 
PEE nonce ks sce eewes -03 .03 03 = -.03 03 .03 = .03 

gi hecktnSiaeaessae $0.95 $0.99 $1.04 $1.11 $1.26 $1.28 $1.41 


Construction costs vary with the type of structure, the 
magnitude of the individual job and local conditions. 
For structures 300 to 1,000 ft. long, the costs per foot 
vary from $35 for an open deck bridge to $55 for a 
concrete ballasted deck trestle. The costs include labor, 
material, rental of equipment, work-train crews, trans- 
portation and maintenance, and removal of the old 
structure. 


ae Approves 
Rayburn Bus and Truck Bill 


Wasurncton, D. C. 
OMMISSIONER Frank McManamy, as_ chair- 
C man of the legislative committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has sent to Chairman Ray- 
burn of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce a report on the Rayburn bill, H.R. 6836, pro- 
viding for a system of regulation of interstate highway 
transportation, stating that with certain minor sugges- 
tions the commission recommends approval of the bil 
and that its provisions “seem to be well designed to ac- 
complish the proposed regulation.” 

Two weeks of hearings or the bill were brought to a 
close on February 2, after Chairman Rayburn had great- 
ly hurried up the oral presentation of testimony of many 
of the witnesses by requesting them to file the remainder 
of their statements for the record. He does not plan 
to have the committee take up active consideration of the 
bill until after the receipt of Co-ordinator Eastman’s 
forthcoming report as to the need for federal legislation 
to regulate transportation agencies that are competing 
with railroads, and it is understood that the committee’s 
action then will be guided largely by the President’s at- 
titude after he has received Eastman’s recommendations, 
together with the comments on them of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The President has heretofore 
indicated that, while generally desirous of bringing the 
regulation of all forms of transportation under a single 
agency, probably the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with enlarged jurisdiction, he was awaiting Eastman’s 
report on the subject before taking any position as to 
urging legislation at this session. The House committee 
has in the past conducted extensive hearings on bills for 
the regulation of motor transportation only to find the 
Senate unwilling to consider the matter. 

Many of the provisions of the bill “are grounded on 
experience in the regulation of railroads,’ the comms- 

(Continued on page 224) 
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ect of Sulphur 


on Aluminum Cars 


Ten 70-ton cars in the service of the Alcoa Ore Company for two 
years indicate ability to resist corrosion 


a sulphur content, has always been a cause of grave 

concern to the railroads, because of the fact that 
sulphur so readily attacks side and slope sheets of hop- 
per cars. 

Ten 70-ton hopper cars, with bodies of aluminum, 
were placed in service by the Alcoa Ore Company two 
years ago.* It was the first time that aluminum had been 
suggested for hopper-car construction. Theoretically, 
its use was sound, but actual service tests had not been 
made and both railroad officers and car builders were 
awaiting the results of these tests with interest to see 
whether aluminum would be strong enough to withstand 
the heavy loads it was expected to support. 

The ten cars were used for transporting bauxite from 
the Alcoa Ore Company’s mines in Arkansas to East 
St. Louis. About the same time the Missouri Pacific 
decided to test an aluminum hopper car in the sulphur 
service, in order to see how the new metal would with- 
stand the attacks of sulphur. 

A car identical in type with the other ten was leased 
to the Gulf Coast Lines and was used to take sulphur 
from deposits located at Bryan’s Mound and Hoskin’s 
Mound to Freeport, Tex. 

A report on the car was made every month, which 
included the number of loads carried during that period, 
the nature of the repairs required, and details concerning 
the deterioration, if any, noticeable on the side and slope 
sheets of the car. 

The only repair made consisted in replacing a hopper 


Ts: transportation of sulphur, or of materials with 


*These cars were described in the March 26, 1932, issue of the 
Railway Age. 


gree 


The Interior of the Aluminum Hopper Car after Two Years Service 
in Handling Sulphur. No Repairs Were Made on this Car 
during that Period 











Five of the Ten 70-ton Aluminum Hopper Cars in Al 
Service 


chain, not of aluminum, which broke early in service. 
Since then the car has made 116 trips fully loaded with 
sulphur and has traveled thus loaded a distance of 
2,540 miles. 

It was noted that the slope sheets, instead of corroding 
and forming a scale which would retard dumping opera- 
tions, remained bright and shiny, and the contents could 
be dumped faster than if the car had been made of 
ordinary materials. 

This discovery was quite remarkable, particularly since 
corrosion conditions are usually so severe. Cases are on 
record where hopper cars, loaded with coal (which con- 
tains sulphur up to 4 per cent), have stood in railroad 
yards near Lake Superior from autumn to spring. The 
corrosion resulting from sulphur attacks was so pro- 
nounced that the bottoms of the cars dropped out, 
along with the coal, after the latter had been stored in 
the hoppers only for a few months. 

The theory that sulphur had no effect on aluminum 
was accordingly tested by placing the aluminum hopper 
car in service. It was also reasonable to assume that if 
aluminum could withstand the direct attacks of sulphur, 
then it should certainly be an ideal material for cars 
carrying such sulphur-bearing material as coal. 

In order to test this assumption scientists of Aluminum 
Research Laboratories, New Kensington, Pa., placed 
three aluminum hoppers outside the laboratories, filled 
them with coal, and left them there for two years. 

The coal used in the experiment was bought especially 
for its high sulphur content. The hoppers were built 
of the same alloy used in the construction of the car for 
the sulphur trade. After two years no noticeable de- 
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preciation in the aluminum could be found. The thick- 
ness of the aluminum sheet was the same as that of the 
steel ordinarily used. 

Steel sheets for sulphur-carrying hopper cars, inci- 
dentally, are made to special thickness in order to combat 
corrosion as much as possible. The aluminum sheets 
used in hopper cars now under construction are 4g in. 
thinner because the additional thickness was not neces- 
sary. 

While the tests on this new type of carrier were 
made by the Missouri Pacific, several other Class I rail- 
roads placed test cars in operation. Results so far 
obtained support the service experience of the aluminum 
hopper cars on the Gulf Coast Lines. 

The car has a length over striking castings of 41 ft. 
il in., an inside length of 39 ft. 11% in., an inside width 
of 9 ft. 6 in., and a height of 10 ft. 6 in. from rail to 
top of body. As constructed by the Canton Car Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, the car weighs 38,900 Ib. Similar 
cars built for the Alcoa Ore Company to the same 
general dimensions, but utilizing heavier materials, 
weigh 60,000 Ib., or 21,200 Ib. more than the aluminized 
unit. 


Some Calculations on 
St. Lawrence “Savings 


WasuHinecton, D. C. 

OME of the amusing calculations being used by ad- 
S vocates of the St. Lawrence waterway treaty in con- 

nection with the debate going on in the Senate have 
been analyzed in a letter to Senator Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania, from the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau, which the Senator inserted in the Congressional 
Record on February 5. The letter, signed by R. H. 
Horton, manager of the bureau, takes exception to some 
of the statements in a report of the Interdepartmental 
Board on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Project, which 
was transmitted to the Senate on January 10 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with his message urging ratification of 
the treaty, as follows: 


On page 3 there is a statement that in the present St. Lawrence 
Canal the rate of growth of the traffic is “approximately 16 per 
cent per annum.” 

In all normal uses of this phrase it would be assumed that it 
meant a growth each year of 16 per cent of the former year’s 
traffic. If this were the case, the traffic would have increased 
from 2,000,000 tons in 1908 to 38,921,000 tons in 1928. The 
actual increase was to 8,400,000 tons in 1928, which is at the 
rate of 7.44 per cent per annum. 

On page 8, in the sixth paragraph, there is estimated a po- 
tential traffic in foreign trade of 13,483,833 tons, which would 
be carried at a gross saving of $78,893,130. This is a saving 
at the rate of about 29 cents per 100 pounds. 

At the present time there is a system of lake and rail rates in 
effect which generally bring the traffic down the Lakes in 
boats as far as Buffalo, where it is transshipped into cars and 
carried to seaboard. Most of the traffic which it is assumed 
would travel by water is of those commodities which take the 
fifth- or sixth-class rates and the railroad share of these through 
rates for the service they perform in carrying the goods from 
Buffalo to the seaboard varies from 18% to 23% cents per 100 
pounds. It is obvious that if 29 cents per 100 pounds is to be 
saved, the ships which are to carry this traffic to foreign 
countries must accept from 5% to 1034 cents less to carry these 
goods from the lake ports to the Atlantic Ocean than they now 
receive to carry them from the lake ports to Buffalo only. 
Such an assumption is absurd on its face and the claimed saving 
is questionable. 

On page 8 there are cited typical examples of savings in 
domestic shipments. The first one cited is $5.44 to $12.64 per ton 
on lumber from Grays Harbor, Wash., to Detroit, Mich. The 
present rate for lumber from Grays Harbor, Wash., to north 
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Atlantic ports on vessels traversing the Panama Canal is about 
$6.80 per ton and the through rate to Detroit, including the 
rail haul from the seaboard, is $12.60 per ton. How it would 
be possible to save $12.64 we fail to understand. If $5.44 were 
saved, it would be assumed that these ships would be willing 
to travel an additional distance of about 2,000 nautical miles 
to Detroit for an additional revenue of 36 cents a ton. 

The second item cited is the saving of $9.332 per ton on fifth- 
class commodities from Philadelphia to Chicago. The present 
rate for fifth-class commodities from Philadelphia to Chicago 
is $10.20 per ton. If $9.332 is to be saved, it would be necessary 
that the water rate from Philadelphia to Chicago via the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the Great Lakes be $0.868 per ton, which 
is, as a practical matter, probably insufficient to pay the cost 
of loading and unloading the material onto and from the ship, 
At the present time there are motor barges operating from north 
Atlantic ports via the Hudson River, Erie Canal, and Great 
Lakes which we have known of offering a rate of $6 per ton 
This is probably a faster service than would be supplied by 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, and we fail to understand how it 
would be possible to save 50 per cent more than the total rate. 

The third item cites a saving of $84.947 per ton on automobiles 
from Detroit, Mich. to Los Angeles. The present rate on 
automobiles from Detroit, Mich., to Los Angeles, when carried 
by rail to the eastern seaboard and then by steamer through the 
Panama Canal is $70.60 per ton. You will note the saving 
is cited $14.947 per ton in excess of the total rate. 

If the other figures in regard to potential commerce are figured 
in the same way as these typical examples, we feel the entire 
report is misleading and open to serious question, particularly 
that section headed “Co-ordination of Transportation Agencies,” 
which purports to show that any diversion of traffic to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway “will benefit rather than injure the roads” 
(meaning railroads). 

It would seem particularly pertinent to inquire why the War 
Department, Department of Commerce, and the Power Authority 
of the State of New York—which, I understand, make up the 
interdepartmental board of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence proj- 
ect—should express an opinion upon the effect of this operation 
on the railroads or on the co-ordination of transportation agencies 
when there is available the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation and the Interstate Commerce Commission, who are 
well equipped to speak accurately and with authority on the 
subject. 


I. C. C. Approves Rayburn Bill 


(Continued from page 222) 


sion’s report said, “as for example, the provisions for 
filing rates and charges and for strict adherence thereto 
and the provisions authorizing investigation and suspen- 
sion of proposed changes in the rates and charges as 
filed. Without requirements for filing rates and adher- 
ence thereto and of jurisdiction over proposed changes, 
rate regulation would be ineffective. Similarly, in re- 
spect of the issuance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, the requirement that such certificates be 
obtained is fundamental to motor carrier regulation. 
Likewise other provisions of the bill seem necessary to 
effective regulation. 

“While we regard H. R. 6836 as generally free from 
the criticisms made of previous bills, there are certain 
features which we feel should be brought to your atten- 
tion, and a few changes would in our opinion improve 
it.” 

Minor Changes Suggested 


The definition of “interstate or foreign commerce” in 
paragraph (7) of section 1 (a), the report says, would 
exclude commerce between points in the same state but 
passing through another state, which is in fact inter- 
state commerce and subject to the interstate commerce 
act when it moves by rail.. “Section 19 (b) provides that 
such transportation by motor vehicle shall be regarded as 
intrastate transportation within the state in which the 


(Continued on page 228) 
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S. J. Hungerford Heads C.N.R. 


Trustees appoint acting president to presidency of Dominion’s 
government system 


FORD, who has been act- . 

ing president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways since 
the retirement of Sir Henry 
Thornton as president and 
chairman in July, 1932, and 
who has during the intervening 
period continued to perform the 
duties of operating vice-presi- 
dent of the properties, has been 
chosen president of the com- 
pany by. the recently named 
board of trustees of which 

Judge Charles P. Fullerton, 
K.C., is chairman. 

Mr. Hungerford was born 
near Bedford, Que., in 1872 and 
entered railway service in 1886 
as a machinist’s apprentice on 
the Southeastern Railway (now 
Canadian Pacific) at Farnham, 
Que. Completing his appren- 
ticeship in 1891, he worked at 
his trade at various places in 
Quebec, Ontario and Vermont 
for the Canadian Pacific. In 
1894 he became chargeman for 
the same company-at Windsor 
street, Montreal. Three years 
later he was promoted to the post of assistant foreman 
at Farnham shops. In 1900 he went to Megantic, Que., 
as locomotive foreman. The following year he was 
transferred to McAdam Junction, N. B., as general fore- 
man. He then went to British Columbia for two years, 
being locomotive foreman at Cranbrook. 

In 1903-04, he was master mechanic for the Western 
division of the Canadian Pacific with headquarters at 
Calgary, Alta., and in the latter year was promoted to 
the superintendency of the locomotive shops at Winni- 
peg, Man. From 1908 to 1910 he was superintendent 
of shops at Winnipeg. In 1910 he resigned from the 
service of the Canadian Pacific to become superintend- 
ent of rolling stock of the Canadian Northern (one of 
the predecessor companies of the present Canadian Na- 
tional) with headquarters at Winnipeg. In 1915 he was 
transferred to Toronto, Ont., in the same capacity. Two 
years later he became general manager of the Eastern 
lines of the Canadian Northern and in the following 
year was appointed assistant vice-president of operation, 
maintenance and construction of the Canadian National, 
then in process of formation as successor to the Cana- 
dian Northern, with the same headquarters. In 1920 
he became vice-president of operation, maintenance and 
Construction of the Canadian National and Grand Trunk 
Pacific. In 1922 he was appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the two companies and, upon their 
merger into the present Canadian National System in 

3, he became vice-president of operation and con- 
struction of the system with headquarters at Montreal, 
i which position he remained until he was chosen also 
aS acting president of the system in 1932. 


¢ You, J. HUNGER- 





Samuel J. Hungerford 


The system which Mr. Hun- 
gerford heads, with 23,772 
miles of line, serving American 
as well as Canadian communi- 
ties, is the largest railway in 
point of mileage on the North 
American continent and, with 
the exception of the German 
Reichsbahn and the railway sys- 
tem of the Soviet Union, is the 
largest in the world. Not only 
is it a large railway; it also 
presents a serious problem to 
the taxpayers of Canada who 
own it and who are liable for 
the huge sums by which it has 
been failing to earn interest on 
its obligations in the hands of 
the public. At the end of 1932 
the consolidated balance sheet 
of the system showed a corpor- 
ate deficit of $758,831,000, and 
interest accrued but unpaid on 
loans from the Dominion gov- 
ernment totaling $388,398,000. 
For the past three years the sys- 
tem has failed each year by ap- 
proximately 60 millions to earn 
interest on its obligations in the 
hands of the public, to say noth- 
ing of any return on the enormous government invest- 
ment in the property. 

Notwithstanding the seriousness of this situation, the 
management under Mr. Hungerford’s leadership has 
shown itself extremely capable in effecting economies, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the lines were able to 
meet their operating expenses in 1933 by substantially 
the same margin as in 1932 in spite of a decline in oper- 
ating revenues of approximately 9 per cent under the 
low level of 1932. The working out of the new legis- 
lation, passed by Parliament last year, designed to aid 
and encourage the Canadian National and its privately- 
owned competitor, the Canadian Pacific, to reduce com- 
petitive expenses, combined with the trend of traffic 
which now appears to be definitely upward, would ap- 
pear to offer opportunities to produce much more en- 
couraging statements of net revenues in future than any 
seen since the onset of the depression. 

Canada’s railway problem is essentially one arising 
from expansion in advance of adequate traffic volume, 
of which expansion the Canadian National as the newer 
company has more than its share. The Dominion has 
overstimulated construction and duplication of facilities 
by the use of public funds and is now faced with the 
necessity of retracting wherever possible and, by co- 
operative action, reducing to a minimum the competition 
which it once stimulated. The situation is not essentially 
different from that in the United States only that the 
American governments have used taxpayers’ money not 
for overexpansion of railways but rather to revive ar- 
chaic barge lines and to parallel existing heavy-duty 
railways operating at far less than capacity with heavy- 
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duty highways for the accommodation of large com- 
mercial trucks and buses, taking traffic which ‘the rail- 
ways could easily handle without any appreciable in- 
crease in costs. In both countries the result has been 
similar—the rolling up of a hugh public debt, and an 
increase in the average unit cost of all transportation by 
diffusing the task among duplicate facilities. 

While expenditures for the duplication of transporta- 
tion facilities are continuing south of the border at an 
unprecedented rate, Canada, it would appear, has now 
begun the return to a sounder transportation policy, 
which step has probably been facilitated in the Domin- 
ion because there the problem of surplus transportation 
is largely a railroad problem, and experienced transpor- 
tation men can bring it to a solution in measure as they 
are permitted to deal with it as such. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincron, D. C. 

KVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

January 27 totalled 561,566 cars, an increase of 1,136 

cars as compared with the week before and of 86,- 
274 cars as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. It was also an increase of 1,223 cars as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1932. All districts 
showed increases as compared with last year, as did all 
commodity classifications, but grain, ore, coal and coke 
showed reductions as compared with the week before. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, January 27, 1934 














Districts 1934 1933 1932 
Eastern .. as ater borateiecatet at ae ar wiipr atau acaee 128,716 108,220 128,111 
Allegheny 106,484 88,402 111,441 
Pocahontas 41,117 33,554 34,035 
Southern ..... 88,148 76,911 86,471 
Northwestern : 64,719 54,462 64,822 
Central Western 84,633 70,664 88,320 
Southwestern 47,749 43,079 47,143 
Total Western Districts. . 197,101 168,205 200.285 
Total All Roads..... ; “ae 561,566 475,292 560,343 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products. . 31,694 25,324 32,981 
{eee 18,520 17,401 21,225 
Sn. saved waaees ‘ inks a 124,758 97,354 108,161 
sods ney aan ; ee 7,696 4,460 5,205 
Forest Products ... a ea ee 20,615 14,439 18,964 
(Ee ee re eee 3,192 1,526 2,816 
Merchandise L.C.L. a 161,840 160,757 187,974 
Miscellaneous 193,251 154,031 183,017 
January 27 561,566 475, 292 2 560,34 3 
January 20 560,430 499,554 562,101 
January 13 555,627 509,893 572,649 
January 6 499,939 439,469 571,678 

Cumulative Totals, 4 Weeks..... 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 


Car Loading in Canada 
Car loadings in Canada for the week ended January 
27 totaled 40,171, or 8,734 more than for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Principally due to light grain loading, 
there was a decrease from the previous week of 555 
cars, which, however, was less than seasonal and the 

index number rose from 69.76 to 70.55. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Ree’d fron 
Loaded Connectiots 
Total tor Canada: 
January 27, 1934... “m 40,171 21.149 
January 20, 1934... pean ima 40,775 20,46 
January 13, 1934... : ion emi 41,389 21, 015 5 
) ae a eee Heltetee es 31,437 17.47 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


ee Se eee re 156,697 81,418 
January 28, 1933 123,795 67,480 
January 30, 1932..... 160,621 79.986 
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A.R. A. Standard 
Valves Built by Walworth 


N 1932 the American Railway Association, \Me- 
| chanical Division, adopted specifications for standard 

globe and angle valves for steam locomotive service 
for 300 lb. pressure making the recommendations ef- 
fective August 1, 1933. The purpose of the standard 
valve is to insure absolute interchangeability of parts 
regardless of the valve company producing the valve, 
The illustration shows such a standard valve, as manu- 
factured by the Walworth Company, New York, which 
is now producing the 1%-in. size. 


Specifications 


The specifications call for the manufacture of the body 
of steam bronze; the bonnet, bonnet ring, stuffing nut 
and disc nut of steam bronze or forged brass; the inside 
screw type stem of rolled brass rod or forged brass; 
the outside screw type stem of stainless steel; the seat 
ring and disc of copper-nickel alloy having a Brinnell 





Two Types of A.R.A. Standard Globe Valve 
Walworth Co. 


! 
Manufactured by the 


hardness of not less than 100; the gland and handwheel 
nut of free-cutting brass rod or forged brass and the 
handwheel of malleable j iron. The standards adopted in- 
clude the material specifications, globe and angle valve 
assembly, dimensicns for inside and outside screws, 
union ends, markings and the details of every part. 

The valve body, either globe or angle, fits the inside 
screw or outside screw yoke bonnet; that is, if it is de 
sired to change a valve in service, from one type to the 
other it can be done without removing the valve trom 
the line, Likewise, if it is desired to change the discs 
and seats from the regular type to the plug type, this 
can be done. The plug type discs are generally used on 
throttling service. 

The principal features of the A. R. A. standard valve 
are interchangeability due to close tolerances of mamu- 
facture, oversized stems and generally rugged construc 
tion. 
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Winter Weather in the Lumber Yard at Great Falls, Mont. 


Stores Expense — A Subject for 
Standardization 


Value of measure in determining true costs of material and making 
comparisons impaired by wide differences in 
accounting practices Reform needed 
By A. J. Munn 


District Storekeeper, Great Northern, Superior, Wis. 


F the many accounting methods, practices and re- 
sults which are not understood or are misunder- 
stood in railroad work, none is more troublesome 

than the item called Store Expense. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has prescribed a classification of 
operating revenues and operating expenses to be used 
by steam railroads, or in other words rules for primary 
accounting. Under the heading “Material Store Ex- 
penses” these rules prescribe: 

To a clearing account called Material Store Expenses shall be 
charged expenses in connection with putchasing, handling and 
storing material in and distributing it from the company’s store- 
houses, including the pay of officers and employees in the pur- 
chasing and store departments and their traveling, office and 
other expenses; also all expenses, including wages, fuel and sup- 
plies of operating switching locomotives when exclusively as- 
signed to the service of switching at material storehouses. The 
total amount of storehouse expenses charged to this account shall 
he so distributed among the accounts to which material has been 
charged that the amounts thus distributed will be, for each ac- 
count, in proportion to the value of the material issued charge- 
able thereto . . . To avoid monthly fluctuations in the ratio of 
store expenses to the value of material purchased or issued, car- 
riers may make a monthly apportionment on the basis of fair 
percentage rates, provided the store expense account be adjusted 
and closed out at the end of each year. 

That would appear. to be a simple clear statement, 
quite definite, and at the same time comprehensive. Not- 
withstanding that fact the “ratio of Store Expenses to 
the value of material” a figure more commonly known 
s “Store Expense percentage” has been the source of 
as much vehement discussion, as any political question 
ot the day. 

From time to time railroad officers become disturbed 
upon learning that the store expense percentage in use 
on their own railroad is higher than on another road. 
Almost as often as that occurs it results in an apparently 
endless series of explanations which are seldom under- 
stood and never satisfactory. An operating officer who 
finds that his expense for material is increased ten per 
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cent 1s not at all ready to understand an explanation of 
why this should be so, if he knows that on another road, 
with which comparisons are sometimes drawn, the stor 
expense is eight per cent. 

The differences arise, of course, through differences in 
accounting practices, and in the accuracy or lack of ac- 
curacy in the reports upon which the accounting, in most 
cases, is based. 

For instance, in the case of a road on which the 
stores forces deliver material to mechanics, the labor 
cost of this work is perhaps charged to “Material Stor 
expenses,” but where this service is not provided, th 
cost of the work performed by other than store e1 
ployees (generally by a large number of employees) is 
usually absorbed, to a considerable extent at least, in 
the labor charged to other work. Thus, though th: 
actual expense is greater, the charge to material stor 
expenses is less, and therefore the ratio of store expenss 
to material issued tends to decrease. 

This is true also with other services in connection with 
material handling. Practices are not at all uniform. In 
a recent survey of 13 representative railroads it was 
found that 7 operated supply trains while 6 did not 
Shop delivery of material by store forces was in use on 
6 roads, partially on 3 others, while on 4 roads it was 
not in use. The cost of handling wheels at the wheel 
shop was charged to store expense on 3 rajlroads, and 
on 9 the cost was charged to maintenance of equipment. 
The cost of handling scrap material was charged to 
store expense on only 2 railroads, while on 11 roads 
was charged to other accounts. These are merely ex 
amples of the differences in practices which prevent an) 
comparison of the charges to store expense, or of the 
store expense percentage to be added to cost of material 
charged out. 

The total of all amounts added as store expense to 
the value of material, cannot exceed the total charges to 
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Outside Materials at St. Paul, Minn. 


store expense for labor and other expenditures. It is 
merely a matter of distributing these charges equally to 
each dollar of material charged out. The greater num- 
ber of dollars, the lower the rate will be and vice versa. 
At this point, enters an element which is, probably, the 
most productive of variations in the store expense rate. 
New material is charged out at cost price, including 
freight and other expenses. But every railroad re- 
covers and uses much material which is not new. Any 
discussion of the question as to what price should be 
used in charging out second-hand material is always 
productive of strenuous argument which convinces 
nobody. The man who thinks that it should be charged 
out at the same price as new is quite as thoroughly con- 
vinced as the man who says that it should not be charged 
at any value whatever, and so are the proponents of all 
of the percentages and fractional percentages in between. 
Obviously, the closer one is to the new price, the greater 
the number of dollars will be upon which to distribute 
store expense, and hence, the lower the store expense 
percentage will be. Whether the price of new material 
should be used in charging out second hand material, 
or, if not, what fraction of the néw price, is a matter 
of opinion only, not subject to reason or mathematical 
demonstration. The solution of such a point is, of 
course, a rule based upon agreement, an agreement which 
could and would be enforced. 

Another, and a rather common practice, which renders 
impossible any comparison of store expense percentages, 
is that of omitting the addition of store expense charge 
on certain classes of material, or material used for cer- 
tain purposes. This includes for example, rail, ties and 
track fastenings, construction or maintenance material 





Identification Marks Are Elevated at Superior, Wis., Because of 
Heavy Snow 
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delivered direct to the job, material used in special car 
construction programs and similar cases. In fact, it 
appears that in the great majority of instances where 
any work out of the ordinary is being carried out, there 
is an attempt, too often successful, to omit the store ex- 
pense charge, entirely or partially. The result of all 
such practices is, of course, to increase the percentage 
for store expense which must be added to all other 
material charges. Thus, those who complain most about 
store expense are often the cause of the thing about 
which they complain. 

All such practices are, therefore, not only evidences of 
poor judgment, but are also in violation of the account- 
ing rules prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. To quote again the Classification of Operating 
Expenses “The total amount of storehouse expenses 
charged to this account shall be so distributed among 
the accounts to which material has been charged that 
the amounts thus distributed will be, for each account, 
in proportion to the value of the material issued, charge- 
able thereto.” Attention is directed to the phrase “for 
each account,” included in the quoted rule. The addi- 
tion of a greater proportion of the store expense to the 
cost of material in one account than in any other is 
therefore improper. The survey which has been men- 
tioned showed that among the 13 representative roads 
tabulated there was a wide variation in practice in respect 
to the addition of store expense in such items as rail, 
ties, track fastenings, and in so-called “special’’ cases. 
It also showed an almost general practice to add a less 
proportion to the cost of material in such cases, than the 
proportion added to other charges. 

It is evident that, if any comparisons of store expense 
percentages are to be made that there must first be uni- 
formity of practices and accounting. Complete uni- 
formity in stores practices is no doubt impossible, but 
a greater degree of uniformity can be obtained without 
increased expense. There is no question of expense in- 
volved in uniformity in accounting in connection with 
store expense, and the rule providing for uniformity in 
this respect has been provided by the Classification of 
Expenditures quoted. The subject is one which is 
worthy of the careful consideration of stores and ac- 
counting offices, and of action much more productive of 
results than the usual committee report. 


|. C. C. Approves Rayburn Bill 


(Continued from page 224) 


termini are located, but it does not appear that such state 
could exercise any jurisdiction beyond its own borders. 
Even if it could, most of the transportation might be 
over the highways of an intermediate state, and yet the 
latter would have no voice in whether motor carriers 
of passengers or property should be authorized to operate 
over its highways. For example, the direct routes from 
New York City to many points in the state of New York 
are through New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and those 
states might have as much or more interest than New 
York in whether a motor bus or truck service should be 
established over their highways. There are numerots 
situations of this kind throughout the country.” 

The definition of “foreign operation” in paragraph 
(16) of section 1 (a) is confined to operations across 
the international boundary lines. This, the commission 
points out, would exclude transportation to or from 4 
port for export or import. “Such traffic by rail is sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act, and we think the 
traffic by motor carriers should also be subject to our 
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jurisdiction, Otherwise, discriminations might arise be- 
cause of the rates on export and import commerce being 
subject to regulation by different authorities.” 

In paragraph (4) of section 2 (a) the commission 
suggests that the words “To inquire into the manage- 
ment of the business of motor carriers;”’ be changed 
to read as follows: “To inquire into the organization 
of motor carriers and the management of their busi- 
ness.” 

In section 12 (b) there is a proviso which would pro- 
hibit the commission from requiring the removal of 
discriminations against interstate commerce caused by 
intrastate rates or fares. “Experience under the inter- 
state commerce act has demonstrated,” the report says, 
“the necessity of the commission having such authority 
to remove discriminations in the railroad rates or fares 
to and from intrastate and interstate points, respectively. 
In our judgment it will be advisable for us to have the 
authority to remove such discriminations in connection 
with motor transportation the same as rail transporta- 
tion.” 

Attention is also called to the fact that the bill as 
drawn does not refer specifically to the matter of joint 
rates, fares, and charges. In the commission’s opinion 
common carriers by motor vehicle should be authorized 
but not required to enter into such arrangements not 
only between themselves but also with common carriers 
by rail or water which are subject to the interstate com- 
merce act. In the case of joint rates or fares with car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act, they should 
be governed by that act. Such provisions would be in 
accord with the commission’s recommendations in Co- 
ordination of Motor Transportation. Several other mi- 
nor changes were suggested. 

John T. Corbett, legislative representative of the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, appeared with 
representatives of the other train service brotherhoods 
and testified in support of the bill at the request of the 


Railway Labor Executives’ Association. He said labor 
had not been consulted in the preparation of the bill 
but that the encroachments of unregulated bus and truck 
transportation had had a serious effect on railroad labor 
and it had appreciated for years the necessity for regula- 
tion of motor transportation. “As representatives of 
the human side of the transportation business,” he said, 
“we object to these unregulated peddlers of transporta- 
tion,” and he urged that some statutory limit be placed 
on the hours of service of operators of motor vehicles. 
After citing figures showing the heavy reduction in the 
number of railway employees in service Mr. Corbett 
said that since 1920 there had been a decrease of 61 
per cent in the wages paid to railway employees. 

Representatives of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association objected to the proposed regulation of 
contract trucks, saying that a large percentage of the 
newspapers have been forced to make arrangements for 
truck deliveries because the railroad passenger service 
had been so much curtailed. They said they objected to 
the constant threat that their costs for truck delivery 
should be increased because the contract truckers could 
make rates lower than the common carriers and op- 
posed the idea of using rail rates as the yardstick for 
common carrier service by truck. Many other repre- 
sentatives of shippers took a similar position. 

H. L. Schertz, counsel for the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., was allowed to make a brief statement 
because he had been given only a short time for his 
original statement. He emphasized the difficulties that 
would be involved in policing the operations of thousands 
of trucks, saying the state commissions have not the 
facilities for doing so and that Congress would have to 
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increase greatly the appropriations for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

George L. Phillips, representing the National Ad- 
visory Council of the. Railroad Employees’ and Tax- 
payers’ Associations, appeared in support of the bill, 
emphasizing the adverse effect of unregulated motor 
transportation on the railroad employees. He said the 
committee served as a point of contact for 32 state as- 
sociations of railroad employees and other taxpayers. 

John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, in a 
final statement offered rebuttal of many of the state- 
ments that had been made by witnesses opposed to the 
bill and also some amendments, including one to remove 
some of the objections made by agriculture. In con- 
clusion he referred to the growing recognition on the 
part of the public of the need for the regulation of high- 
way transportation and said he did not think the com- 
mittee would be impressed with the repeated statements 
that the 47 state commissions that have advocated the 
bill were merely trying to pull chestnuts from the fire 
for the railroads. He said it would be strange if all 
of them were dominated by the railroads. 


New Books... 


1933 Book of Standards for Testing Materials. Two volumes, 
6 in. by 9 in., totaling 2,300 pages. Published by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 260 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Both volumes in cloth, $14; in half lea- 
ther, $17. Can be purchased separately. 

Index to A. S. T. M Standards and Tentative Standards. 6 
in, by 9 in., 124 pages. Published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 260 South Broad street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Bound in paper. Distributed free. 

The 1933 issue of the book of A. S. T. M. standards presents 
in printed form all of the standard specifications, methods of 
test, recommended practices and definitions adopted formally by 
the society. The book is published triennially, with a supple- 
ment issued in each intervening year containing standards 
adopted during that year. 

The 1933 standards are presented in two volumes, Part I and 
Part II, both of which deal with many subjects of interest in 
the railway field. Together they contain 466 standard specifica- 
tions. Part I, which contains 1,000 pages, includes 185 specifi- 
cations, in addition to test methods and definitions, relating 
specifically to ferrous and non-ferrous metals, including such 
as steel, wrought iron, iron castings, ferro-alloys, aluminum, 
magnesium alloys, copper, lead, nickel, zinc, bearing metals and 
electrical-heating and electrical resistance alloys. Part II, which 
contains 1,300 pages, deals with non-metallic materials, including 
such materials as cement, concrete and concrete aggregates, brick, 
coal, timber and timber preservatives, paint and other painting 
materials, petroleum products and lubricants, waterproofing and 
roofing materials, refractories and fire brick, and electrical in- 
sulating materials. 

Several changes have been made in the 1933 edition to facilitate 
its use. In both parts the specifications for a particular class 
of material are given first and are followed immediately by test 
methods, definitions, etc. Each volume has two tables of con- 
tents, one a listing of the standards by the materials covered, and 
the other a listing of the standards in numerical sequence of their 
serial designations. In addition to these tables, each volume con- 
tains a complete subject index. 

The index to the A. S. T. M. standards and tentative standards 
combines under one cover an index to all A. S. T. M. standards 
and tentative standards in effect as of October, 1933. The 
index is designed primarily to be of service to those interested 
in ascertaining if, when and where the American Society for 
Testing Materials has issued specifications, methods of testing, 
recommended practices or definitions with regard to a specific 
subject in the field of engineering materials or the allied field 
of material testing. 
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Class | Roads in 1933 
Earned $474,369,438 


Return of 1.8 per cent compares with 
1.24 per cent in 1932 when net 
was $326,317,936 


Class I railroads in 1933 had a net rail- 
way operating income of $474,369,438, 
which was a return of 1.80 per cent. on 
their property investment, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. The net railway operat- 
ing income in 1932 was $326,317,936 or 1.24 
per cent. While revenue freight carload- 
ings in 1933 increased 2.8 per cent above 
1932, freight revenue increased only 1.7 
per cent. Freight revenue amounted to 
$2,492,735,344 in 1933, compared to $2,- 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Net railway operating income of Class 
I railroads in the Eastern district in 1933 
amounted to $281,896,607, a return of 2.32 
per cent. In 1932 their net was $217,119,- 
582, or 1.79 per cent. Operating rev- 
enues in the Eastern district in 1933 ag- 
gregated $1,583,684,630, a decrease of 0.9 
per cent. under 1932, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,115,062,066, a decrease of 
5.7 per cent under 1932. Class I rail- 
roads in the Eastern district for Decem- 
ber had a net of $20,120,406, compared 
with $19,693,556 in December, 1932. 

Railroads in the Southern district in 
1933 earned a net of $59,673,027, or 1.82 
per cent. In 1932, the net amounted to 
$25,802,847, or 0.78 per cent. Operating 
revenues in the Southern district in 1933 
amounted to $388,511,754, an increase of 
2.8 per cent over 1932, while operating 
expenses totaled $291,234,180, a decrease of 





Month of December 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 


SPO ESP ETC CTE TEC eT eT TT eee 
Net railway operating income..................6. 
Cperatinng sOtlIO—HOFr COM... cccccccccccccrssecne 
Rate of return on property investment............ 


Per Cent 
1933 1932 Increase 
gate wa $245,329,548 $243,346,573 0.8 
rere 187,081,366 186,039,881 0.6 
sre er odgit 11,235,146 15,565,652 D. 27.8 
papa ae 37,763,877 32,304,894 16.9 
oereee 76. 76.45 ney 
ay ee 2.35% 2.00% 


Twelve Months Ended December 31 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 


Net railway operating income 





450,957,092 in 1932. Passenger revenue in 
1933 amounted to $329,341,854, a decrease 
of $47,753,519 or 12.7 per cent compared 
with 1932. 

Total operating revenues in 1933 amount- 
ed to $3,095,446,191 compared with $3,126,- 
889,091 in 1932, a decline of 1 per cent. 
Operating expenses totaled $2,249,318,750, 
compared with $2,403,543,795 in 1932, a 
decrease of 6.4 per cent. The operating 
ratio was reduced from 76.87 per cent 
in 1932 to 72.67 per cent in 1933. Class 
I railroads in 1933 paid $249,539,964 in 
taxes, a reduction of $25,631,897 or 9.3 
per cent compared with 1932. 

Thirty-three Class I railroads operat- 
ed at a loss in 1933, of which 7 were in 
the Eastern district, 8 in the Southern, 
and 18 in the Western. 

For December, 1933, net railway operat- 
ing income amounted to $37,763,877, which 
was a return of 2.35 per cent on prop- 
erty investment. In December, 1932, the 
net was $32,304,894, or 2 per cent. Total 
operating revenues for December amount- 
ed to $245,329,548, compared with $243,- 
346,573 in December, 1932, an increase of 
0.8 per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$187,081,366, compared with $186,039,881 in 
the same month the year before, an in- 
crease of 0.6 per cent. 


OSES Se er er are ee 
Se SONS CM iia ove weea nies sndieesee 
Rate of return on property investment............ 


eae ars $3,095,446,191 $3,126,889,091 D. 1.0 
ceewnes 2,249,318,750  2,403,543,795 1D. 6.4 
eexenes 249,539,964 275,171,861 D. 9.3 
woe oewe 474,369,438 326,317.936 45.4 
esieege 72.67 76.87 Raia 
pean 1.80% 1.24% 





6.8 per cent. Net railway operating in- 
come in the Southern district in Decem- 
ber amounted to $6,610,566, while in the 
same month of 1932 it was $5,877,358. 

Railroads in the Western district in 
1933 earned a net of $132,799,804, or 1.22 
per cent. In 1932 they had a net of $83,- 
395,507, a return of 0.76 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict in 1933 aggregated $1,123,249,807, a 
decrease of 2.5 per cent under the pre- 
ceding year, while operating expenses to- 
taled $843,022,504, a decrease of 7.3 per 
cent compared with 1932. 

For December, net in the Western dis- 
trict amounted to $11,032,905. In Decem- 
ber, 1932, it totaled $6,733,980. 


Emergency Board Appointed For D. & 
R. G. W. Dispute 


President Roosevelt on February 1 ap- 
pointed an emergency board to investigate 
the controversy between the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and its train service em- 
ployees who had voted to strike on Feb- 
ruary 3 on account of a large accumulation 
of grievances. The board consists of 
Walter P. Stacy, of North Carolina, Frank 
T. Douglass, of Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Huston Thompson, of Washington, D. C. 
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Bennett Defends Loan 


Guarantee to Can. Pac. 


Private refinancing impracticable, 
Premier likens guarantee to 
R. F. C. loans 


Premier Bennett of Canada last week 
in Parliament at Ottawa warmly defended 
the Government’s action in guaranteeing a 
loan of $60,000,000 which action without 
debate was criticized by the Liberal (op- 
position) leader, Rt. Hon. W. L. Macken- 
zie King, challenging any other administra- 
tion to have done differently under the 
circumstances. He admitted that he and 
his colleagues approved of the assistance 
reluctantly, and read to the House the 
report of a sub-committee of the Cabinet 
on the question of guaranteeing the loan. 
It was on the report to the whole Cabinet 
that the Government’s backing was based. 
The report of the sub-committee read in 
part as follows: 


The committee of the privy council have had 
before them a joint report, dated November 28, 
1933, from the Right Honorable the Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Finance and the Min- 
ister of Labor, submitting: 

1. That they have had under consideration a 
request to the government from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company for a guarantee of a 
loan of sixty millions of dollars to be borrowed 
from: 

Bank of Montreal 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 

The Bank of Nova Scotia 

The Dominion Bank 

The Bank of Toronto 

The Imperial Bank of Canada and 

Banque Canadienne Nationale 
and to be repaid en or before the Ist day oi 
December, 1938, with interest at the rate of 
five per centum per annum, payable half-yearly, 
secured by the deposit with and pledge to the 
said banks by the said railway company of its 
perpetual four per cent consolidated debenture 
stock having a nominal or par value of One 
Hundred Millions of Dollars. 

2. That the amcunt to be loaned by each of 
the said several banks to the said railway com- 
pany is as follows. 


MODE CC  MOMGED. 6600 sccsiecseseess $22,444,000 


The Royal Bank of Canada.......... 12,280,000 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce.... 10,524,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia........... 5.180,000 
Tee Demittion Wank ...cccccccvcces 2,808,000 
The Bank of Toronto............... 2,632,000 
The Imperial Bank of Canada,...... 2,632,000 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........ 1,500,000 

WOE, Gaidinsnsbomtenseaame $60,000,000 


3. That careful consideration has been given 
to the request of the said railway company 
and it appears that the capital obligations and 
indebtedness payable by the said railway com- 
pany in the United States of America between 
the first day of June, 1933, and the first day of 
December, 1934, amount in the aggregate to 
$32,788,000. The capital obligations and in- 
debtedness payable in the Dominion of Canada 
during the same period by the said railway 
company amount in the aggregate to $27,000,000. 
Of the said capital obligations and indebtedness 
of $32,788,000 payable in the United States of 
America, $2,544,000, part thereof, are payable 
in either the United States of America or i 
Great_ Britain. , 

4. That the said capital obligations and in- 
debtedness of the said railway company have 
been incurred in the usual conduct of the bust 
ness, and it has been the practice of the said 
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railway company to retire its outstanding cap- 
ital obligations by the sale, from time to time, 
of its perpetual four per cent consolidated de- 
penture stock, but, under the economic condi- 
tions which have prevailed for some time, it 
has been impossible and is still impossible to 
sel] such perpetual consolidated debenture stock, 
or any other securities of the said railway 
company on _ satisfactory terms, if at all, either 
in the Dominion of Canada or in the United 
States of America. : : 

5. That the president of the said railway com- 
pany recently visited London, England, and has 
reported that it is. impossible to secure permis- 
sion, under existing economic conditions, to 
rake a public offering of the securities of the 
said railway company in the United Kingdom ; 
and, further, that it is not practicable present- 
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Strike Vote to be Taken on 
North Western 


Executive of 13 railway labor unions, 
through their co-operating committees, 
voted on February 5 to take a strike vote 
among the members of those unions em- 
ployed by the Chicago & North Western. 
The unions involved include all the rail 
labor organizations except those of the 
conductors, engineers and _ telegraphers. 
The decision to take a strike vote is the 
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J. W. Milnor, research engineer, enginee: 
ing department, Western Union Telegraph 
Company, who will give an illustrated talk 
on “Developments in Carrier Current Te- 


legraphy,” and R. F. Finley, general su 
perintendent of telegraph and_ telephone, 
New York Central Lines, who will speak 
on “Developments of Communication Fa 
cilities on the New York Central Lines.” 
Following the addresses and a musical 
program, those attending the meeting will 
be taken on a tour of the Western Union 
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Nebraska Court Rules on Full-Crew 
Law 


The Nebraska supreme court, on Janu- 
ary 27, reversed an order of the State 
Railway Commission which had upheld the 
contention that a crew of an engineman, 
fireman, conductor and either brakeman or 
flagman must be carried on one-car motor 
trains under the full-crew law. 


Extension of Waterways Act to Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers Proposed 


The Senate on February 2 passed a 
bill introduced by Senator Borah, of Ida- 
ho, extending the provisions of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation act to in- 
clude the Columbia and Snake rivers, so 
that operators proposing to engage in serv- 
ice on those rivers may apply to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and obtain 
certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity. 


Union Pacific Train to Be Exhibited 


The Union Pacific’s light-weight, high- 
speed passenger train will be delivered to 
the railroad at Chicago on February 12 
and will be placed on public exhibition at 
Washington, D. C., on February 16. Fol- 
lowing appearances at Baltimore, Md., on 
Tebruary 17, Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 
19 and Detroit, Mich., on February 21, the 
train will be shown in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 23 and 24, after which it will be ex- 
hibited at Omaha, Neb., on February 26 
and later at 48 cities on the Union Pacific. 


Free Waterway Lightly Used 


A check of traffic moving on the Ohio 
river at Portsmouth, Ohio, which was 
made continuously from November 11 to 
December 11 by the Ohio Railroad Em- 
ployees and Citizens League, disclosed 
total movements in both directions which 
averaged but 4.4 daily. Such a slight de- 
gree of utilization of a facility offered free 
to shippers, officers of the league point out, 
illustrates the folly of the continued ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money in the effort 
to perpetuate an outmoded form of trans- 
portation. 


Another Distribution by Railroad 
Credit Corporation 


The Railroad Credit Corporation in 
January made its fifth liquidating distri- 
bution to the participating carriers, bring- 
ing the total refunds to $8,143,558, or 11 
per cent of the net contributions to the 
pool by the railroads of funds derived 
from increased freight rates to March 31, 
1933, under Ex Parte 103. 

The refund made in January amounted 
to $717,565 or one per cent of the fund. 
Of the $8,143,558 repaid, $3,355,955 was 
in cash and $4,787,603 was in credit al- 
lowances. 


One Locomotive and 1,879 Freight 
Cars Placed in Service Last Year 


The railroads of the United States placed 
1,879 new freight cars in service in 1933, 
according to reports received by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. In 1932, reports showed that 
2,968 new freight cars were installed. The 
railroads on January 1, 1934, had 224 new 
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freight cars on order compared with 2,431 
on the same day last year. The railroads 
placed only one new locomotive in service 
in 1933 compared with 37 in 1932. Only 
one new locomotive was on order on Jan- 
uary 1, this year, compared with three on 
the same day last year. 


Armco “Ironmaster” Gives Railway 
Talk on Radio 


Bennett Chapple, vice-president and di- 
rector of publicity of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, dis- 
cussed new developments in railway trans- 
portation in one of his recent “Ironmaster” 
talks, which are a feature of the regular 
Armco Friday evening radio programs. 
Mr. Chapple touched briefly upon such 
new phases of railroading as streamlined 
trains and the work of the federal co- 
ordinator of transportation. He also said 
that “The release of tremendous buying 
power and the re-employment of thousands 
of men by the railroads is one of the great 
harbingers of Spring.” 


Congress Asks President for Compre- 
hensive River Development Plan 


The Senate on February 1 adopted a 
resolution proposed by Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, requesting the President to 
send to the Senate a comprehensive plan 
for the improvement and development of 
the rivers of the United States, “with a 
view of giving Congress information for 
its guidance in legislation which will pro- 
vide for the maximum amount of flood 
control, navigation, irrigation and devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power.” A sim- 
ilar resolution was introduced in the 
House on the following day by Repre- 
sentative Wilson, of Louisiana, and passed, 
asking that the report be also submitted 
to the House. 


Meeting of Central Railway Club 
Postponed to February 15 


The meeting of the Central Railway 
Club of Buffalo, N. Y., which was to have 
been held on February 8, has been post- 
poned to February 15 because of the death 
of the club’s recently-elected president— 
M. L. Campbell, operating manager of the 
International Railway. The program for 
the February 15 meeting, which will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, is the 
same as that originally planned for Febru- 
ary 8. The meeting has been designated 
as maintenance of way night and will be 
featured by a paper on gang organization 
to be presented by I. H. Schram, engineer, 
maintenance of way, Erie, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


1. C. C. Suspends Reduced Rates on 
Wine 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from January 29 to August 
29, tariff schedules filed by the railroads 
proposing to establish reduced transconti- 
nental rail rates on wines, vinous liquors, 
and wine or brandy seasoning, in carloads, 
from Pacific coast origins to destinations 
in Official territory east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line, Groups A, B, and C, to 
alternate with the present rates. The car- 
load rate with a 30,000-lb. minimum is 
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$1.13, and it was proposed to establish a 
rate of $1.05 with a 40,000-Ib. minimum 
and a rate of 90 cents with a 50,000-ib, 
minimum, the basis that is now applicable 
between Colorado common points and the 
Illinois-Indiana state line. 


Railway Employment in January 


The number of employees of Class |] 
railways, excluding switching and termi- 
nal companies, at the middle of the month 
of January, was 965,650, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s month- 
ly statement, an increase of 2.08 per 
cent as compared with the number in 
January, 1933. The number was also 1,613 
greater than that for December. As com- 
pared with January of last year the num- 
ber of executives, officials and staff as- 
sistants, however, showed a reduction of 
4.69 per cent. 

The more detailed statement for No- 
vember shows a total of 997,511 em- 
ployees as of the middle of the month 
and a total compensation of $119,579,490, 
It also shows that 1,103,046 employees 
received some pay during the month 
either for full time or part time. 


Co-Ordinator Eastman Reduces Staff 


Co-ordinator Eastman since January 15 
has reduced his staff by 26 persons who 
had been engaged in research work or 
clerical employment in connection with it 
which was completed when Mr. Eastman 
submitted his first report, made public on 


January 20. A considerable part of the 


work which was completed was that in 
connection with the investigation of the 
Prince plan, under the direction of W. B. 
Poland, while some of it represented re- 
search work on subjects on which reports 
are yet to be made. At the peak the num- 


_ber of employees on the Co-ordinator’s 


staff was 117, not including employees of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as- 
signed to his work. The members of the 
staff who have completed their work in- 
clude W. B. Poland, H. D. Folsom, W. L. 
Fulton, F. R. Bell, P. A. Conway, Warner 
Tufts, F. W. Powell, Richard Eldridge, 
T. K. Urdahl, and S. A. Oyen. 


New Jersey Commissioners Prescribe 
Rates on Petroleum Coke 


The Public Utility Commissioners of 
New Jersey, acting on a complaint of the 
Great Lakes Coal & Coke Company, have 
decided that the freight rates on petroleum 
coke, petroleum coke breeze, and _ these 
commodities mixed with coal, from Port 
Newark, N. J., to points within 60 miles, 
which now are higher than the rates on 
by-product coke from Seaboard, N. J., are 
unreasonable and must be made the same 
as the rate on by-product coke from Sea- 
board. The “mixture” must be not less 
than 50 per cent of petroleum coke breezé, 
combined with not more than 50 per cent 
of coal, anthracite or bituminous. The 
Seaboard mileage scale of rates is to be- 
come effective February 1. 

Both Port Newark and Seaboard are 
freight stations on Newark harbor, each 
served by two or more railroads. Petro- 
leum coke and “breeze” (dust) are pro 
duced in Texas and brought to New Jersey 
by steamer. Petroleum coke is somewhat 
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heavier per cubic foot than by-product 
coke, but this is held not sufficient to affect 
the comparison of freight rates. 


Sir Robert S. Horne Elected Chairman 
of Great Western of Great Britain 


Sir Robert S. Horne has been elected 
chairman of the Great Western of Great 
Britain to succeed the late Viscount 
Churchill. The new chairman has been a 
director of the Great Western since 1923. 


Proposed Railroad Labor Legislation 


The full-crew and train-limit bills pro- 
posed by the Association of Railway La- 
bor Executives, which had been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Griswold, of Indiana, have also been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, as S. 2624 and 2625. 
The bill proposed by the labor leaders to 
amend the railway labor act has been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Dill, 
of Washington, as S. 2651 and in the 
House by Representative Crosser, of Ohio, 
as H. R. 7650. They have also intro- 
duced as S. 2411 and H. R. 7649 bills to 
amend the emergency transportation act 
of 1933 to extend its provisions to sleep- 
ing car and express companies. Senator 
Ashurst, of Arizona, has introduced as 
S. 2510 a bill to extend the provisions 
of the employers’ liability act. Senator 
Wagner, of New York, has introduced a 
bill to establish a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, applying to employers 
generally, but containing a specific ex- 
emption of railroad employees. 


Exception of Railroad-Owned Vessels 
From Shipping Code Asked 


A request that the proposed N. R. A. 
code for the shipping industry contain a 
specific statement excepting vessels of 
companies whose stock is wholly owned by 
or which are operated by railroad com- 
panies and which are subject to the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act and 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and subject also to 
the provisions of the Emergency Trans- 
portation Act, 1933, was made on behalf 
of the railroads by J. Carter Fort, general 
solicitor of the Association of Railway 
Executives, at the hearing on the shipping 
code on January 31. Mr. Fort endorsed 
language to this effect which had been of- 
fered in an amendment by W. R. C. 
Cocke, general counsel of the Seabord Air 
Line, who had appeared at a former hear- 
ing on behalf of certain railroad-owned 
steamship lines. Mr. Fort. said that the 
language proposed would be adequate for 
the purpose but he asked that if it were not 
adopted specific provision should be made 
in the code to make certain that railroad 
floating equipment was excepted. 


Fourth International Congress for 
Applied Mechanics 


In accordance with the resolution adopted 
at Stockholm in 1930 the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress for Applied Mechanics 
will be held in Cambridge, England, July 
3to 9. An English organizing committee 
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has been formed and the Applied Mechan- 
ics Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers is co-operating with 
the committee with the idea of co-ordinat- 
ing the participation of other American 
groups in this congress. The subjects to 
be discussed will be grouped under four 
general headings: Rational Mechanics, in- 
cluding vibrations of structures and ma- 
chines; Mechanics of Fluids, including tur- 
bulence, the boundary layer, heat transfer 
and compressible fluids; Materials, includ- 
ing elasticity, plasticity, fatigue and crystal 
structure, and Water Waves, including re- 
sistance and stability of ships and sea- 
planes. 

Inquiries regarding the Congress and 
promises of manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Applied Mechanics Division 
of the A. S. M. &., 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. Summaries of about 
300 words in length, written in English, 
German, French or Italian, will be re- 
quired about April 1. 


Penalties 


“Penalties” is the title of the illustrated 
safety lecture, issued by the committee on 
education, Safety division, A. R. A., for 
the month of February. Penalties for dis- 
obeying or ignoring safety rules are il- 
lustrated by a half dozen pictures, the 
first one, which is designed for a poster, 
showing a man going to prison for viola- 
tion of law. The second lesson, which 
may be in various respects more serious, 
is embodied in a picture of an injured em- 
ployee lying on a stretcher. He violated 
a safety rule and may be filled with regret 
perhaps more poignant than that felt by 
the other man. The third example tells of 
Bill Jones, who jumped from the top of 
one moving car to the top of another on 
the adjacent track. The trainmaster saw 
him and he was suspended for five days. 
Leaving a baggage truck too near a mov- 
ing train is the subject of an alarming 
picture, and the wearing of clothes which 
get caught in machinery is another subject. 

Simply to study the statistics is often a 
salutary exercise, if done faithfully and 
with persistence. For instance, going 
without goggles is particularly dangerous 
when cutting rails. The trackman may 
not realize the risk that he takes in this 
work; but if he reads the record and finds 
that a larger percentage of eyes are put 
out among the men in the track service 
than in shop work, he has the lesson, plain 
as a pikestaff, to go and learn the goggle 
habit from the shopmen; and then to act 
on the lesson. 


Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 


Over 300 shippers, railway officers and 
other persons attended the eleventh annual 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
January 30. The program included a dis- 
cussion of plans for handling traffic in 
prospect for the second quarter of the 
year as a result of improved conditions in 
agriculture and business in the Northwest. 
Addresses were delivered by J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of Eastern Railroads, and 
executive vice-president of the Associated 
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Traffic Clubs of America; and F. P. Hef- 
felfinger, vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Fitzgerald advocated a co-ordinated 
system of transportation on a basis that 
would require each transport agency to 
perform the service for which it is best 
fitted and to “pay its own way.” At pres- 
ent, he said, the railway is the only agency 
that pays its way, while the motor carrier 
does so only in part and the river barge 
even less. Mr. Heffelfinger told how the 
is doing to stimulate and stabilize business. 
national chamber is organized and what it 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: General chairman, A. A. D. 
Rahn, vice-president of the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; alternate general chairman, Peter 
A. Lee, secretary of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
and general secretary, Martin F. Smith of 
the Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis 
(re-elected). 


Airlines Increase Passenger and Ex- 
press Traffic in 1933 


Scheduled airlines in the United States 
flew more miles and carried more passen- 
gers and express in 1933 than in any 
other year since the airplane became a 
part of the nation’s transportation facilities, 
according to an announcement by Eugene 
L. Vidal, director of aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce. The domestic 
airlines carried 493,141 passengers in 1933, 
as compared with 474,279 in the previous 
year. All of the statistics are for lines 
within the borders of the United States 
only, as reports of traffic on foreign exten- 
sions are not yet complete. Merchandise 
and other articles dispatched by air ex- 
press amounted to 1,510,215 pounds, an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent over the 
1,033,970 pounds carried in 1932. Miles 
flown were 48,771,553 in 1933, as com- 
pared with 45,606,354 in 1932. Passenger- 
miles flown increased at a greater rate than 
the actual number of passengers, indicating 
longer journeys per passenger. In 1933 
passenger-miles flown totaled 173,492,119 
as against 127,038,798 in 1932. 

Reports for December showed that 26,- 
711 passengers and 172,854 pounds of ex- 
press were carried on the domestic air- 
lines during that month. The lines flew 
3,385,886 miles and 10,410,709 passenger- 
miles during December. Reports have been 
received from all of the 24 companies oper- 
ating during the period. 

Increases were evident in the last six 
months of 1933 over the corresponding 
period in 1932 and in December 1933 over 
December 1932. 


Confer on Steel and Car Codes 


Problems arising between railroads and 
manufacturers of steel in connection with 
the application to railway purchases of the 
Steel code as prepared in compliance with 
the National Recovery Act were discussed 
at a joint meeting in New York by the 
Commercial and Traffic committees of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and the 
Code committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives, appointed by R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel, who was repre- 
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sented at the meeting by J. Carter Fort, 
general solicitor of the association. 

It was indicated that some purchasing 
officers are inclined to view the Steel code 
and its commercial resolutions lightly and 
that, as the result, many misinterpreta- 
tions have arisen. The Code committee, 
according to a bulletin issued on January 22 
to members of the Purchases and Stores 
Division, A. R. A., by the secretary, W. 
J. Farrell, has undertaken to reconcile 
the different interpretations, but has ad- 
vised the railroads that the provisions of 
the code should be adhered to in spirit and 
in fact. The committee of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute has manifested a 
helpful attitude and is endeavoring to ad- 
minister the provisions of the code in an 
impartial manner, according to the bul- 
letin. Decisions to date hold that the de- 
livered price as provided for under the code 
must be maintained and that steel and its 
products should be purchased by the rail- 
roads accordingly. Specific complaints of 
railway purchases were considered at the 
meeting, and it was announced that other 
rulings will be made in the immediate 
future and brought to the attention of 
the railroads without delay. 

The Code committee also met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 19 and conferred 
Wi H. Kuhn, assistant deputy ad- 
ministrator, N. R. A., about inconsisten- 
cies appearing in the proposed code for 
the car building industry, and the Code 
Committee of the Railway Executives’ As- 
sociation has been further enlarged by the 
general counsel to include as alternates 
J. L. Bennett, purchasing agent, Central 
of Georgia, E. A. Clifford, general pur- 


chasing agent, Chicago & North Western, © 


and A. W. Munster, vice-president, Boston 
& Maine. 


Code Approved for Water Carriers 


Administrator Johnson of the N. R. A. 
has approved a code for the inland water 
carrier trade in the Eastern division of 
the United States operating via the New 
York canal system. This code, which be- 
comes effective February 16, is defined 
as embracing a specialized operation by 
means of which a substantial portion of 
the commodities moving between the At- 
lantic seaboard and the Great Lakes re- 
gion are transported by way of the New 
York canal system and the Saint Law- 
rence river. The code is designed to be 
co-ordinated with a proposed code of fair 
competition for the inland water carrier 
trade in the United States, which may 
become a section of a general code of 
fair competition for the shipping industry. 
The code provides for the establishment 
of minimum rates. Such minimum rates 
shall be established by the majority vote 
of the members of the code, but are sub- 
ject to the disapproval of the adminis- 
trator, before becoming effective. When 
effective such minimum rates may be pro- 
tested when it is felt that they are dis- 
criminatory and the administrator, before 
making his final decision, shall consider 
the examination and recommendation of 
the Division of Regulations of the U. S. 
Shipping Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce, or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The labor provisions set a max- 


imum work week of 44 hours for shore 
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employees during the peak season, repre- 
senting a drop from 60 hours previously 
worked in some instances. General John- 
son’s letter informing the President of 
approval says, however, that the number 
of shore employees is so small that prob- 
ably not more than fifty additional will 
be employed, in this category, as a result 
of this maximum hour provision. In the 
case of vessel employees, because of com- 
plexities of operation and the limited facil- 
ities for berthing crews, it was not deemed 
practical to attempt a drastic change in 
the present schedule of hours without 
first making a comprehensive survey of 
the labor and operating conditions in the 
trade. The code authority is charged 
with the responsibility of making this 
survey and submitting to the administrator 
within 60 days a revised schedule of 
minimum wages and working conditions 
aboard vessels. The code establishes an 
Industrial Relations Board to deal with 
labor disputes. 


1. C. C. Considering Sinking Funds; 
C. & N. W. Proposes Plan 


As forecast in its annual report the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is giv- 
ing active consideration to opportunities 
for requiring railroads to set up sinking 
funds for the purpose of retiring a part of 
their funded debt. Each railroad that ap- 
plies to the commission for authority for 
a bond issue receives a letter from Oliver 
E. Sweet, director of the commission’s 
Bureau of Finance, asking what consider- 
ation has been given to the possibility of 
the creation of a sinking fund and, if not, 
what objection, if any, there would be 
to creating such a fund now. One of the 
first opportunities that came before the 
commission was an application of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy for authority 
to issue $2,000,000 of general mortgage 
4 per cent. bonds. In reply to the ques- 
tions Bruce Scott, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the company, pointed out 
that the general mortgage is practically a 
closed one, $65,247,000 of the bonds hav- 
ing been issued and only $9,873,000 left in 
the Treasury, of which the $2,000,000 was 
a part. He pointed out that there would 
be no benefit to the company in now giv- 
ing additional security for the outstand- 
ing bonds and that establishment of a 
sinking fund for the entire issue on a 50- 
year basis would require for the first year 
almost as much as the company expected 
to derive from an issue of $2,000,000. The 
commission authorized the issue. A sim- 
ilar question was put to the Western 
Maryland, which had asked authority for 
an issue of $1,776,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds. The company replied 
that there was no occasion for the cre- 
ation of a sinking fund for the bonds and 
that its financial condition was not such 
as to enable it to maintain such a fund. 

A definite plan for the establishment of 
a sinking fund has been proposed in a 
letter from Samuel T. Cady, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Chicago & 
North Western, which had applied for 
authority for the authentication and de- 
livery of $7,725,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. He said it had been ap- 
proved by President F. W. Sargent and 
that if approved by the trust company, it 
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was expected to submit it to the directors 
on February 14. The plan devised contem. 
plates that the sinking fund be used not 
only to purchase first and refunding bonds 
but also others for the refunding of which 
the first and refunding mortgage authorizes 
the issuance of bonds. The plan contem- 
plates that nothing shall be paid into the 
sinking fund until after the company earns 
its fixed charges. Thereafter a certain 
percentage of the net income would be paid 
into the sinking fund, the percentage in. 
creasing with the amount of the net ip- 
come, starting at 3 per cent for the first 
$2,500,000 and running up to 20 per cent 
for any amount over $20,000,000. Mr, 
Cady said that if this plan had been in 
effect during the nine-year period from 
1922 to 1930, it would have resulted in 
creating a sinking fund of $4,607,402, the 
average amount which would have been 
paid into the fund being $511,933 a year. 


Transport Conference Agrees on Motor 
Carrier Regulatory Principles 


The “Transportation Conference of 
1933,” meeting in New York on February 
7 under the chairmanship of Harry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, reached an agreement as 
to the principles which should govern the 
regulation of interstate highway carriers 
and a copy of this statement of principles 
was laid before Chairman Rayburn of 
House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce in Washington on Febru- 
ary 8. 

The principles agreed to by the Con- 
ference conform very closely to the pro- 
visions of the Rayburn Bill for the reg- 
ulation of interstate highway carriers 
which is now being considered by the 
House committee. They embrace regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with the co-operation of the State 
commissions, of common, contract and 
“anywhere for hire” interstate carriers 
of persons or property on the highways, 
the regulation to embrace control over 
rates, services and the granting or the 
withholding of permission to operate. The 
Conference also favored adequate insur- 
ance or indemnity bonds and believed that 
the regulation of safety aspects of high- 
way transportation could be left with the 
States with the exception that hours of 
labor in interstate commerce should be 
under the jurisdiction of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Constituent associations of the confer- 
ence are as follows: National Association 
of Manufacturers; Canal Carriers’ Asso- 
ciations, Inc.; American Transit Associa- 
tion; National Highway Freight Associa- 
tion; Association of Railway Executives; 
American Iron & Steel Institute; Ameri- 
can Bankers Association; Security Own- 
ers Association; National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks; National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; Railway Business 
Association; Grain and Food Dealers Na- 
tional Association; American Meat Pack- 
ers; American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation; Association of Regulated Lake 
Lines. 

The Conference has held 15 sessions and 
it is understood that it will shortly be 
ready to present its comprehensive report 
covering the entire transportation situation. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





Public Works Administration Loans Bring 


Orders for Equipment and Employment 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie and New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
distribute orders among 15 builders for 12,725 freight 
cars, 159 passenger cars and 20 locomotives 


Loans heretofore allotted to railroads by 
the Public Works Administration for 
maintenance and equipment are being rap- 
idly translated into orders for equipment 
and supplies and are causing the return of 
many thousand railroad shopmen to work 
as the details of the negotiations with the 
government are being cleared up and con- 
tracts are being signed for the loans. Con- 
tracts have now been signed with six com- 
panies covering loans amounting to $96,- 
140,000 of the $199,607,800 which had been 
allotted, and others were expected to be 
signed this week, while the Van Sweringen 
lines announced the placing of some of 
the largest equipment orders for several 
years. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the necessary au- 
thorizations for a loan of $5,720,000 for 
the purchase of equipment, for which no 
allotment had yet been announced by the 
P. W. A., and also for another loan of 
$2,917,383 to take the place of its previous 
application for $1,818,750 for rails and 
fastenings which had been withdrawn. The 
company applied for authority to assume 





Tabulation of the Van Sweringen Lines Orders 
for 12,725 Freight Cars 


(All of 50 tons capacity except the 125 flat cars 
of 70 tons capacity and the 100 furniture cars 
of 40 tons capacity ordered by the Erie.) 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
Number 
Ordered Type 

2.250 Hopper 

1150 Hopper 
1,000 Gondola 

850 Hopper 


3uilder 
General American 
Standard Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


50 Auto Amer. Car & Fdy. 
750 = Hopper Ralston 

650 Box Pullman 

500 Hopper Pressed Steel 

500 Hopper Canton 


100 +=Furniture Mount Vernon 


Erie 
Number ° 
Ordered Type Builder 
500 Box ' Amer. Car & Fdy. 
350 Auto (with loaders) Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Po Auto Amer. Car & Fdy. 
0 Hopper Standard Steel 


750 Hopper 
* 750 mad 
250 Hopper 
125 Flat — Ryan Car Co. 
100 = Furniture Magor 
: New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Number 


Pressed Steel 
Greenville 
Ryan Car Co 


— Type Builder 

5 Gondola Bethlehem 
500 Box Pullman 
25 Flat Ryan Car Co. 





es 

obligation and liability in respect of equip- 
ment trust certificates for 25 all-steel bag- 
8age-express cars at an estimated cost of 
$456,000; 50 all-steel passenger coaches, 
€quipped for air-conditioning, $1,260,000; 
and 30 high-speed 4-8-4 type locomotives, 


$4,004,000. The additional loan of $2,- 
917,383 for which application was filed with 
the P. W. A. on January 24 is for the 
purchase of 20,000 tons of rails, together 
with fastenings and accessories, $2,066,852 ; 
strengthening bridges and lengthening turn- 
tables and engine stalls to accommodate the 





Tabulation of the Van Sweringen Lines Orders 
for 159 Passenger Cars 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Number 
Ordered Type 
15 Coaches 
11 Mail & Express 


Builder 
St. Louis Car 
St. Louis Car 


Erie 
Number 
Ordered Type Builder 
50 Suburban coaches Pullman 


50 Semi-suburban and Amer. Car & Fdy. 
through coaches 


25 Suburban coaches Pressed Steel 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Number : 
Ordered Type Suilder 
5 Coaches Pillman 
2 _~=«Air-conditioned Pullman 
coaches 


1 Mail & Express St. Louis Car 





new locomotives, $600,000; air-conditioning 
22 dining and lounge cars, $136,000; and 
the purchase of 300 Evans auto-loaders, 
$114,531. The previous application had 
been for the purchase of 50,000 tons of 
rails. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has announced 
the placing of orders for new cars and 
locomotives as follows: 1,000 fifty-ton 
high-side gondolas, 50 fifty-ton automo- 
bile cars and 850 fifty-ton hopper cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; 650 fifty-ton box cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion; 1,150 fifty-ton hopper cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Corporation; 500 fifty- 
ton hopper cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company; 2,250 fifty-ton hopper cars 
from the General American Car Com- 
pany; 750 fifty-ton hopper cars from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company; 500 
fifty-ton hopper cars from the Canton Car 
Company; 100 fifty-ton furniture cars 
from the Mt. Vernon Car Company; and 
15 coaches and 11 mail and express cars 
from the St. Louis Car Company. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
has ordered 500 fifty-ton box cars from 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration; 675 fifty-ton low-side gondolas 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company; 25 
fifty-ton flat cars from the Ryan Car 
Company ; 7 coaches from the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Company; 1 mail and 
express car from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany; 15 2-8-4 type locomotives and ten- 
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ders from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany; and 5 0-8-0 locomotives and ten- 
ders and 20 extra locomotive tenders 
from the Lima Locomotive Works. 

The Erie has ordered 500 fifty-ton box 
cars, 350 fifty-ton auto cars with loaders 
and 150 fifty-ton auto cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company; 750 
fifty-ton hopper cars from the Standard 
Steel Car Corporation; 750 fifty-ton hop- 
per cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company; 750 fifty-ton hopper cars from 
the Greenville Steel Car Company; 250 
fifty-ton hopper cars and 125 seventy-ton 
flat cars from the Ryan Car Company; 
100 forty-ton furniture cars from the 
Magor Car Company; 50 suburban 
coaches from the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation; 50 semi-suburban 
and through coaches from the American 
Car & Foundry Company; 25 suburban 
coaches from Pressed Steel Car Company. 

The contract covering the $12,000,000 
loan to the Southern Pacific, which was 
signed on February 1 by Administrator 
Ickes and A. D. McDonald, president of 
the company, following allotment of the 
amount by the P. W. A. on December 28, 
was the first to be signed including an 
amount for the purchase of rails, although 
several allotments have been made for 
that purpose. The work to be done with 
the proceeds of this S. P. loan includes the 
laying of 40,000 tons of rail, which has 
since been ordered, together with the nec- 
essary fastenings. 

It is understood that the completion of 
other loans for the purchase of rails has 
been delayed not only because the roads do 
not want to lay the rails immediately, but 
also because the administration, after much 
negotiation, has required collateral behind 
the promissory notes to be given by the 
railroads for rail purchases, although it 
was originally understood that such loans 
would be made on the general credit of 
the railroads. The Chicago & North 
Western, which originally applied for a 
loan for 65,000 tons of rails and 18,000 
tons of fastenings, and which was allotted 
$3,500,000 for that purpose, has since re- 
duced its application to $1,400,000. With 
its application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 4 per 
cent registered 10-year serial notes for the 
amount there was attached a copy of reso- 
lutions adopted by the board of directors 
authorizing the president to borrow $6,- 
000,000. However, a copy of a later res- 
olution, dated January 10, authorizing the 
reduced amount, stated that it had been 
represented to the board that the P. W. A. 
would loan funds on 10-year notes with- 
out collateral security but that it was in- 
formed that the administration had modi- 
fied its former position and is now insisting 
on collateral security as well as a yearly 
amortization of the loan beginning with 
the third year. As collateral for the 10- 
year notes the company offered 500 shares 
of common stock and $1,350,000 of bonds 
of a subsidiary company. 

Execution of contracts for the loan of 
$1,400,000 to the Chicago & North West- 
ern and that for $240,000 to the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois was announced on Febru- 
ary 6 by Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes. Both were among the 
roads included in the blanket allotment of 
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$41,000,000 previously made to finance the 
purchase of rails and fastenings. 

The loan to the North Western will en- 
able it to purchase 26,514 tons of new rail, 
1,460 tons of standard rail joints, 1,066 
pairs of insulated joints, and 180 sets of 
compromise joints, 4,000 tons of tie plates, 
730 tons of track spikes, 181 tons of track 
bolts, 175,000 nutlocks, 320,000 rail anchors, 
100 switches and 44,000 rail bonds. 

The C. & E. I. will purchase 4,000 tons 
of rail, 1,000 tons of tie plates, 66 tons 
of track spikes, 4,841 ordinary rail joints, 
142 insulated joints, 50 compromise joints, 
69,584 rail anchors, 33 tons of track bolts 
and nuts, 36,000 nutlocks, 18 spring frog 
switches and 15 manually operated switch- 
es, and 30 guard rails. 

The P. W. A. has approved a loan of 
$2,018,000 to the Boston & Maine for the 
purchase of 30,000 tons of rails and one 
of $2,050,000 to the Erie for rails, out of 
the general allotment of $41,000,000. 

Nearly 3,000 railroad shopmen were to 
be employed this week on work being done 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley 
with loans from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, according to press statement 
issued by the latter. The Lehigh Valley 
has put 1,000 shopmen back on a five-day 
week schedule at Sayre and Packerton, 
Pa., with a loan of $2,000,000 for repairing 
2,600 box and coal cars. These men had 
been working only two days a week since 
December 1. The repair work will provide 
approximately 929,000 man-hours of em- 
ployment for them, and 720,000 additional 
man-hours of employment for men hired 
by industries manufacturing the materials 
to be used, according to information re- 
ceived from C. E. Hildum, vice-president. 

The 700 shopmen employed by the New 
Haven are at work on the job of rebuild- 
ing passenger and freight cars, and are 
being paid from a $3,500,000 loan made 
by the P. W. A. 

The Pennsylvania was to put a total of 
1,200 men to work this week in its shops 
at Altoona, its Enola shops, and its Pit- 
cairn shops. 

Vice President Hildum of the Lehigh 
Valley wrote to Frank C. Wright, direc- 
tor of the division of transportation loans 
of the P. W. A,, saying: “We are all very 
greatly pleased over the result, not only 
for the reason that we are enabled by this 
loan to carry on repair work which is 
necessary to the operation of the railroad, 
but also because it gives our men an op- 
portunity to work full time after a con- 
siderable period of short working hours.” 

Employees of the Southern Pacific will 
receive 9,819,870 man-hours of additional 
employment this year as a direct result of 
the loan to that company it is estimated: 
and at least twice as many man-hours of 
indirect and industrial employment will 
be created by production and transporta- 
tion of materials to be used by the South- 
ern Pacific forces. The entire cost of 
the work to be done is estimated by the 
company at $12,970,735; of which $4,- 
917,360 will be paid to employees working 
in its own shops and on its right of way, 
and $8,053,375 will be spent for materials. 

The Southern Pacific will purchase and 
lay 40,000 tons of new rail and 1,820,000 
cross-ties; and rebuild, repair and mod- 
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ernize 748 locomotives, 3,811 freight cars 
and 406 passenger train cars in its own 
shops. Many bridges, trestles and culverts 
also will be renewed and repaired. 

Among the materials to be purchased 
for tracklaying in addition to the 40,000 
tons of rail are 3,500 tons of joints, 460 
tons of bolts and nuts, 1,258,800 tie-plates 
and 1,280 tons of track spikes, 800,000 anti- 
creepers, 167,000 gage plates and 1,820,- 
000 cross ties. These materials are esti- 
mated to cost $4,473,905. 

Steel shapes, timbers, stone and other 
materials for repairing and renewing 
bridges, trestles and culverts are estimated 
to cost $803,920, while the materials and 
equipment necessary for repairing and re- 
building locomotives and cars will cost 
$2,775,550. 

The entire $12,000,000 will be spent 
this year. In anticipation of the signing 
of the contract and obtaining the required 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the management has pressed for- 
ward with plans for the work to be done, 
so that it could get under way as soon 
as those formalities were disposed of. 

Mr. Wright received a telegram from 
Hale Holden, chairman of the Southern 
Pacific, telling of the preliminary progress 
that has been made. He said the loan had 
been made as a substantial contribution to 
the President’s re-employment program; 
and as all of this money was to be ex- 
pended at points along the lines, “it will 
substantially improve employment condi- 
tions of our forces and involve also the 
purchase of large quantities of material 
for track work and repair of equipment.” 

Approval by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is expected at an early date. 

Mr. Holden also expressed appreciation 
“for the prompt and diligent considera- 
tion given us during the negotiations which 
have now culminated in the final exe- 
cution of the contract.” 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric is asking for prices on 30 locomo- 
tives, preliminary to seeking a loan from 
the Public Works Administration. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louts 
has ordered 15 freight locomotives of the 
2-8-4 type from the American Locomotive 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
23, 1933. 


THe Nationat Rattways or MExiIco 
have ordered two 2-6-6-2 simple Mallet 
type locomotives from the American Lo- 
comotive Company. These locomotives, 
weighing 206,000 Ib., will have 15-in. by 
22-in. cylinders, a steam pressure of 210 
lb., and maximum tractive effort of 41,100 
Ib. 


PASSENGER CARS 


N. & W. Plans $1,000,000 Expenditure 
on Passenger Service Improvements 


Co-incident with the Norfolk & West- 
ern’s recent announcement that it had 
placed with the Bethlehem Steel Company 
an order for 10 all-steel coaches and eight 
combination passenger and baggage cars, 
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came the further revelation of that road’s 
plans for air-conditioning and other pas- 
senger service improvements which, to- 
gether with the cost of the new cars, will 
involve an expenditure of approximately 
$1,000,000. With the consummation of this 
improvement program, the principal N. & 
W. passenger trains will be completely air- 
conditioned while all of its passenger 
trains, including those assigned to branch- 
line services, will be completely equipped 
with all-steel cars. 

The air-conditioning plans contemplate 
that all of the 43 N. & W. cars assigned 
to the “Pocahontas” and the “Cavalier” 
will be so equipped; also, the Pullman 
Company will air-condition the 19 Pull- 
man cars assigned to these trains. In ad- 
dition, the new coaches and combination 
cars will be fitted with the latest modern 
improvements and six cars of the present 
N. & W. dining-car fleet will be re- 
decorated. The new cars will have a 
length over-all of 84 ft., 234 in., four ft. 
longer than N. & W. coaches now in use. 
They will have women’s and men’s lounges, 
deep-cushioned, double-spring, rotating 
seats, indirect lighting and other con- 
veniences. The coaches will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 60 passengers—44 in the 
main body of the car, six in the women’s 
lounge and ten in the men’s lounge. The 
combination passenger and baggage cars, 
with a seating capacity of 29, will be 
similarly equipped. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Pusttc Works ADMINISTRATION LOANS 
Brrinc OrpERS FoR EQUIPMENT AND Ex- 
PLOYMENT.—See this item, with its tables 
of freight and passenger car orders, else- 
where in these Equipment and Supplies 
columns. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 40,- 
000 tons of rails, dividing the order among 
the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue BANcor & Aroostook has ordered 
one spreader ditcher from the O. F. Jordan 
Company, East Chicago, Ind. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
with the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa., for 7,000 complete 
sets of the new Schedule “AB” freight car 
air brake equipment to be used on the 7,000 
freight cars to be built by the railroad as 
part of its recently announced improve- 
ment and employment program, financed 
with a Public Works Administration loan. 
The “AB” freight brake equipment was 
recently adopted by the American Rail- 
way Association. This is the second large 
order received by the Westinghouse com- 
pany from the Pennsylvania, which had 
tested the “AB” brake on its own lines. 
The orders will call for a considerable in- 
crease in the number of Westinghouse em- 
ployees at the Wilmerding works and other 
plants. 
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Supply Trade 





A. G. Pratt, president and a director of 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company, has 
heen elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


A. B. Clark has been appointed general 
traffic manager of the operating companies 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp- 
oration, New York, succeeding the late 
Herbert Thompson. Mr. Clark has been 
with the corporation 17 years. 


The Howe Scale Company, Rutland, 
Vt. has moved its New York office, ware- 
house and repair shop to the Port Au- 
thority Commerce building, 111 Eighth 
avenue. E. P. Vroome is manager and 
Harry M. Roeser is mechanical engineer. 


The Air Reduction Company, Inc., 
on January 1, exercised its option on the 
balance of the capital stock of the Wil- 
son Welder & Metals Company of 
North Bergen, N. J. Air Reduction thus 
becomes the first of the oxyacetylene 
welding companies to own a 100 per cent 
interest in an electric welding organiza- 
tion. 


The personnel of the Union Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., a sub- 
sidiary of Blaw-Knox Company is now 
as follows: Jan R. Dunsford, chairman 
of the board; Frank Cordes, president; 
D. V. Sherlock, manager; William P. 
McGervey, Jr., assistant to the president. 
Sales are handled by Robert H. Cunning- 
ham, sales manager; Walter H. Ejisen- 
beis, assistant sales manager; John N. 
Critchlow and Grant W. Lillie. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York, has acquired the turbo-blower busi- 
ness of the General Electric Company 
and will consolidate it with its own turbo- 
blower department. The manufacturing 
equipment previously employed by Gen- 
eral Electric is being moved to Inger- 
soll-Rand’s Phillipsburg, N. J., plant, 
where all types and sizes will be manu- 
tactured. Sales activities will be directed 
rom Ingersoll-Rand Company’s general 
offices at 11 Broadway, New York. 


H. S. Covey has voluntarily resigned his 
connection as secretary and sales manager 
of the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, after a continuous 
service of 33 years. He has also resigned 
as vice-president of the Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Cleveland Pneumatic Aerol 
Company. Albert F. Barner has been 
elected secretary and John DeMooy sales 
manager to succeed Mr. Covey, both of 
whom have been associated with him dur- 
ing his many years in office. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company Annual Report 
Consolidated net income of $986,692, 
after depreciation and federal income taxes, 
Was reported by the American Brake Shoe 
‘ Foundry Company for the year ending 
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December 31, 1933. This compares with 
1932 net income of $257,379. 

Preferred and common dividends totaling 
$1,030,160 were paid last year, as compared 
with $1,201,307 in 1932. The balance sheet 
shows total current assets of $9,078,527 
including $2,421,499 in cash, as against cur- 
rent liabilities of $512,980. Thus, at the 
close of last year, cash alone, among the 
current assets, amounted to more than four 
times the total current liabilities. 

Among the associated companies, the 
operations of the Ramapo Ajax Corpora- 
tion resulted in a 1933 net loss of $219,944, 
as compared with a net loss of $399,709 
in 1932. The National Bearing Metals 
Corporation reported a net profit of $358,- 
083 in 1933 as compared with a 1932 loss 
of $162,302. The outstanding bonds of 
the Ramapo Ajax Corporation were re- 
duced in 1933 by $45,000 to a total of 
$780,500 and those of the National Bearing 
Metals Corporation were reduced by $143,- 
000 to a total of $1,419,500. The report 
calls attention to the inaccuracy of “some 
published analyses” which show these two 
bond issues as liabilities of the Brake Shoe 
Company. Neither issue is guaranteed by 
the latter as to principal or interest. 


OBITUARY 


I. Orville Wright, sales engineer and 
Baltimore (Md.) representative of The 
Symington Company, New York, died at 
the Memorial hospital in Baltimore on 
January 28 after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Wright was born at Union 
Bridge, Md., on March 12, 1872. He at- 
tended Quaker and private schools there 
until the age of 17, when he began work 
at the Western Maryland shops, in that 
town, spending four years as machinist ap- 
prentice. While learning his trade, he at- 





1. Orville Wright 


tended night school and studied mechan- 
ical drawing. He later qualified as a 
draughtsman for the Western Maryland. 
In this position he conceived ‘he idea of an 
improved buffer and attachment for freight 
car couplings, and what was later to be 
known as the Farlow draft gear was in- 
vented. In 1899 he served with the South 
Baltimore Car Works as draughtsman. 
Shortly afterward, with the help of the 
late John H. Farlow, then general manager, 
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he marketed his device, giving it the 
name of Farlow spring draft gear. The 
Farlow Draft Gear Company was absorbed 
in 1908 by The T. H. Symington Company, 
Mr. Wright continued with The T. H. 
Symington Company and subsequently its 
successor The Symington Company, up to 
the time of his death. 


James Hartness, until last year presi- 
dent of the Jones & Lamson Machine 
Company and formerly governor of Ver- 





James Hartness 


mont, died at his home in Springfield, Vt., 
on February 3, after several months’ ill- 
ness. Mr. Hartness was born at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on September 3, 1861. He 
attended the public schools in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and was governor of Vermont for 
one term, 1921-23. While he never went 
to college, he received from the Universit) 
of Vermont honorary degrees of doctor of 
laws and master of engineering, the former 
in 1910 and the latter in 1921, and from 
Yale, in 1914, the degree of master of arts. 
Mr. Hartness had patents for more than 
100 inventions, among them the Hartness 
flat turret lathe, Hartness automatic die, 
and Hartness screw-thread comparator. He 
became associated with the Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Company in 1890, serving 
consecutively as superintendent, manager 
and president. He was federal food ad- 
ministrator for Vermont during the World 
War and a member of the commission that 
represented the United States at the Inter- 
Allied Aircraft Standardization Confer- 
ence at London and Paris. At the same 
time he was chairman of the Committee 
on Public Safety for Vermont. After his 
term as governor Mr. Hartness succeeded 
President Hoover as president of the 
American Engineering Council. He was 
a former president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, (1914), a 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and a member 
of the British Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. He had served also as vice- 
chairman of the Congressional Screw 
Thread Standardization Commission and 
was the author of “Machine Building for 
Profit” and “The Human Factor in Works 
Management.” He was the recipient of 
the John Scott medal, given by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, for useful in- 
vention, and the Edward Longstreth Medal 
by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 





Financial 





Boston & Martne.—P. W. A. Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved the proposed expenditure of $3,- 
330,000, the proceeds of a loan from the 
Public Works Administration for repairs 
and improvements te locomotives and cars 
and the purchase of rails. 


Cuitcaco & NortH WeEstEerRN.—Plans 
Sinking Funds for Bonds—This company 
will present to its directors a plan to cre- 
ate a sinking fund for the retirement of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds in line 
with the recent suggestion of President 
Roosevelt that railroads and utilities re- 
tire at least a part of outstanding fixed 
obligations through the establishment of 
sinking funds. The North Western’s pro- 
posal contemplates no payment into sink- 
ing funds until after it has earned fixed 
charges. It provides that certain percent- 
ages of net income be paid into sinking 
funds, such percentage to increase with 
the amount of net income starting at three 
percent for the first $2,500,000 of net and 
equaling 20 per cent for any amount over 
$20,000,000. It is contemplated that the 
sinking funds be used not only to purchase 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, but 
also other bonds for the refunding of 
which the first and refunding mortgage 
authorizes the issuance of bonds. First 
and refunding bonds of the road now out- 
standing total $64,278,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—Notes.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,400,000 of 4 per cent registered 
serial notes to the Public Works Admini- 
stration for a loan for the purchase of 
25,000 tons of rails and 7,000 tons of 
fastenings. The notes are to be secured 
by the pledge of 500 shares of common 
stock and $1,350,000 of 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds of Escanaba, Iron Moun- 
tain & Western as collateral. 

The company has also applied to the 
commission for authority to enter into a 
new lease of the property of the Escanaba, 
Iron Mountain & Western, of which it 
owns all the stock and bonds, stating that 
the P. W. A. desired a new lease in place 


of the informal arrangement that has 
existed. 


Cuitcaco, Burtrncton & QutNncy. — 
Abandonment.—Examiner M. S. Jameson 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission authorize the abandonment 
of the branch line from Galesburg, IIl., 
to Fairview, 28.83 miles. 


Cuicaco, Buritncton & Qutncy.— 
Abandonment—Examiner M. S. Jameson 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended that the commission 
authorize the abandonment of the line 
between Yutan, Neb., and Allis, 4.87 miles. 


Cuicaco, MILwAvuKkeeg, St. Pau & Pa- 
cirIc.—Equipment Trust—T his company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume ob- 
ligation and liability in respect of $5,- 
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720,000 of 4 per cent. equipment trust cer- 
tificates to be issued to the Public Works 


Administration for a loan for the pur- 
chase of cars and locomotives and also 
for the necessary authorization for an- 
other loan of $2,917,383 for the purchase 
of rails and other improvements in place 
of an earlier application for $1,818,750 for 
rails. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactiric.— 
Maximum Salaries Fixed For Trustees — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued an order approving the maximum 
compensation to be paid to the trustees 
in the reorganization proceedings pending 
in the federal court at Chicago as fol- 
lows: James E. Gorman, $36,000 a year; 
Frank O. Lowden, $15,000 a year, and 
Joseph B. Fleming, $15,000 a year. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company and the Sus- 
sex have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the branch line of the latter from 
Branchville Junction, N. J., to Franklin, 
9.16 miles. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WEsSTERN.—T 0 
Om‘t Interest Payment.—Directors of this 
company have voted not to pay interest due 
February 1, on its general mortgage bonds. 
They pointed out, however, that improve- 
ment in traffic and earnings may occur 
sufficiently to justify the payment before 
the expiry of the three months’ period of 
grace which must elapse before proceed- 
ings to enforce the mortgage may be taken. 


INTERSTATE.—Equipment Trust.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for the 
issuance of $250,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to the Public Works Admin- 
istration in connection with a loan for 
the repair of 500 steel coz! cars. 


MipLAND CONTINENTAL. — Equipment 
Trust.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for an issue of $40,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates for a loan from 
the P. W. A. for the purchase of an oil- 
electric locomotive. 


Misstssippr CENTRAL.—Notes.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue promissory 
notes not exceeding $100,000 to procure 
part of the funds necessary to pay interest. 


Missourrt Pactric.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a branch 
line extending from Yates Center, Kans., 
southeasterly to West Junction, 5.1 miles. 


New Iperta & NortTHERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don a line extending northerly from a 
connection with the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico near Port Barre, La., to a con- 
nection with the Texas & Pacific, 1.5 miles. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Expenditure For 
Locomotives Approved.— The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has approved the 
expenditure of $1,220,000 to be borrowed 
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from the Public Works Administration fo; 
the purchase of 10 passenger locomotives 


REYNOLDSVILLE & FALLS CREEK.—Abay- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ay. 
thority to abandon its line from Falls 
Creek, Pa., to Soldier Run mine, 12 miles. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—A cquisition of Phoe. 
nix & Eastern—The Interstate Com. 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Southern Pacific Company to acquire 884 
miles of railroad in Maricopa and Pinal 
counties, Ariz, from the Phoenix & East. 
ern. The railroad is not entirely contin- 
uous but all portions connect with the 
Arizona Eastern and the Southern Pacific 
Company owns the capital stock and is les- 
see of both that company and the Phoenix 
& Eastern. 

Control of E. P. & S. W. of Texas— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Southern Pacific Compan 
to acquire control by lease of the FI Paso 
& Southwestern of Texas and the E1 Paso 
& Northeastern, both of which it con‘rols 
by stock ownership. 

Acquisition of Porterville Northeastern, 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany to acquire outright the properties of 
the Porterville Northeastern which it now 
operates under lease and to assume liability 
for $300,000 of its first mortgage bonds. 


SoutTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$12,000,000 of ten-year 4 per cent serial 
bonds, to be taken by the Public Works 
Administration in connection with a loan 
for rails, repairs to equipment, and other 
work, for which the contract was signed 
on February 1. The company also asked 
authority to pledge $21,594,000 of bonds of 
subsidiary companies as collateral for the 
ten-year bonds. 


WINCHESTER & WARDENSVILLE.—Aban- 
donment—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon 16.8 miles of its line 


in West Virginia. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 


Feb. 6 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- ae 
; ; ae 5 93 
sentative railway stocks... 49.57 4/./ 1 29.7% 
Average price of 20 repre- ae 
i j a7 75°55 S&.13 
sentative railway bonds.. 77.39 7: 36.1, 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, 63c; Preferred, 
134 per cent, both payable April 2 to holders 0! 
record February 28. = 

Cincinnati Union Terminal.—4 Per Cent 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable April 1 to hold- 
ers of record March 20. : d 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh. — Reg. Guaranteté, 
87sec, quarterly; Special Guaranteed, 50c, = 
terly, both payable March 1 to holders o! recor 
February 10. ; ’ 

Green Bay & Western.—Capital Stock, 9 I 
cent; Class A Debentures, 3 per cent, both pay 
able February 10 to holders of record February ; 

Northern R. R. of New Jersey.—4 Per ."s 
Guaranteed, $1.00, quarterly, payable March 
to holders of record February 19. | sated 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, — $1./>. 
quarterly; 7 Per Cent Preferred, $1.75, qa 
terly, both payable April 3 to holders of recor 
March 10. , 7 Per 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—/ h 
Cent Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable Marc 
1 to holders of record February 20. 

York.—Preferred, 62'%4c, quarterly, pa 
January 31 to holders of record January 26. 


3 pert 


payable 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


F. L. Thompson, vice-president, en- 
vineering, of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has had his juris- 
diction extended to include the maintenance 
of way department. Heretofore jurisdic- 
tin over this department has been vested 
in the operating vice-president. 





William Atwill, general manager of 
the Illinois Central, who has been ap- 
pointed also vice-president, as noted in the 
Railway Age of February 3, was born in 
1878 at Bothwell, Ont. He first entered 
railway service as a night operator on the 
Illinois Central at Rockford, Ill., and later 
gtved as a train dispatcher on the Chicago 
& North Western and the Grand Trunk, 
returning to the Illinois Central in 1901 as 
a train dispatcher at Dubuque, Iowa. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Atwill was advanced through 
the positions of chief dispatcher at Chero- 





William Atwill 


kee, Iowa, Ft. Dodge and Dubuque and in 
197 he was promoted to trainmaster at 
Ft. Dodge. Later he was transferred to 
Dubuque and in 1915 he was promoted to 
superintendent of the Minnesota division, 
with headquarters at the same point. In 
1917, Mr. Atwill was transferred to the 
St. Louis division, with headquarters at 
Carbondale, Ill., where he remained until 
1923, when he was promoted to general 
superintendent of the Southern Lines, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., being 
transferred to the Northern Lines at Chi- 
cago in 1925. He was further advanced 
to general manager in 1929 which position 
he continues to hold in addition to that of 
vice-president. 


_ The following appointments and changes 
in title have been made among the officers 
of the Missouri Pacific: E. M. Durham, 
', senior vice-president, becomes senior 
executive assistant; John Cannon, vice- 
president and general manager, becomes 
chief operating officer; C. E. Perkins, 
‘ce-president, traffic, becomes chief traf- 
fe officer; H. R. Safford, vice-president, 
becomes executive assistant; F. P. John- 
Son, vice-president, becomes chief account- 
ng and financial officer; W. G. Vollmer, 
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assistant to president, becomes executive 
assistant; W. J. Wright, local treasurer, 
becomes treasurer for the trustees; Thom- 
as T. Railey and James M. Chaney, be- 
come assistants to counsel for trustees; 
J. A. Brown, assistant vice-president, be- 
comes assistant chief traffic officer; P. J. 
Neff, assistant to president and assistant 
vice-president, becomes assistant chief traf- 
fic officer; Eugene Mock, executive as- 
sistant to vice-president, becomes executive 
assistant to chief traffic officer; W. A. 
Rambach, assistant to vice-president, be- 
comes assistant to chief traffic officer; and 
C. McNay, assistant to vice-president and 
general manager, becomes assistant to chief 
operating officer, all with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

In addition the following appointments 
have been made for the lines in Texas and 
Louisiana: H. R. Safford, executive vice- 
president, becomes senior executive assist- 
ant, Houston, Tex.; E. M. Durham, Jr., 
vice-president, becomes executive assistant, 
St. Louis; and J. E. Anderson, assistant 
to executive vice-president, becomes as- 
sistant, executive department, Houston. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Adair Dyer, general attorney for the 
St. Louis Southwestern, has had his head- 
quarters moved from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Tyler, Tex. 


OPERATING 


J. E. Byrnes, superintendent of ter- 
minals of the Illinois Terminal, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, steam lines, with 
headquarters at Alton, IIl., succeeding H. 
I. Willett. 


M. L. McElheny has been appointed 
superintendent of the Central division of 
the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey, the Wharton & Northern and the 
Mount Hope Mineral R. R., with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., succeeding 
Raymond V. Reamer, who died on Jan- 
uary 6. 


Robert E. Malone, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals at 
Kansas City, Mo., for the Kansas City 
Southern, as noted in the Railway Age of 
February 3, was born on February 6, 1885, 
at Ladue, Mo. He entered the service of 
the Kansas City Southern on July 2, 1917, 
as an engine foreman at Kansas City, 
being promoted to assistant yardmaster on 
January 3, 1921. Mr. Malone was further 
advanced to general yardmaster in 1930, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion to superintendent 
of terminals. 


Henry H. Tisdale, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Arizona di- 
vision of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
as noted in the Railway Age of January 
27, has been in railway service for more 
than 30 years. He was born on April 28, 
1884, at St. Paul, Minn., and entered rail- 
way service in July, 1903, as a freight 
handler at the Hamline Transfer (Minn.) 
of the Great Northern. In November of 
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the same year Mr. Tisdale was transferred 
to the general superintendent’s office at 
St. Paul, advancing through various cleri- 
cal positions to that of secretary to the 
general superintendent. Later he served 
in the same capacity in the office of the 
general superintendent of transportation 
at St. Paul and in the office of the general 
superintendent at Minot, N. D. In April, 
1907, Mr. Tisdale went with the Santa Fe, 
where he served in the office of the general 
superintendent at Los Angeles, Cal., until 
July, 1918, when he was promoted to train- 
master on the Arizona division. He was 
transferred successively to the Albu- 
querque, Valley and Los Angeles divisions, 
and was located on the latter division at 
the time of his recent promotion to su 
perintendent, with headquarters at Needles, 


Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


Claude T. Hunt has been appointed 
general eastern passenger agent of the 
Southern, with headquarters in New York 
City. 


M. L. Craig has been appointed general 
agent at Atlanta, Ga., for the Texas & 
Pacific, to succeed J. B. Shores, who has 
been transferred to Shreveport, La., where 
he replaces J. C. Webb, who has been 
transferred to Marshall, Tex. 


J. C. Weltch has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., succeeding N. C. Calvert, who has 
been transferred to Dallas, Tex., where 
he replaces Ashley Johnson, who has re- 
signed. L. S. Staples has been appointed 
assistant general agent at Dallas, Tex 


L. S. Nichols, chief of the tariff bureau 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
with supervision over rates and divisions. 
His headquarters will be located as before 
at Minneapolis, Minn. The position of 
chief of the tariff bureau has been abol- 
ished. 


Joseph P. McDonough has been ap- 
pointed foreign freight agent for the Mo- 
bile & Ohio at St. Louis, Mo., a position 
which has been vacant for several years. 
Mr. McDonough was formerly connected 
with the M. & O., and more recently has 
been in the employ of the Munson Steam- 
ship Line. 


E. P. Burke, general passenger agent 
for the Pullman Company, has been ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager, ef- 
fective February 1, a position that has been 
vacant for several years. Mr. Burke’s 
headquarters will be located as before at 
Chicago. G. V. Kurz, assistant general 
passenger agent, has been promoted to 
general passenger agent to succeed Mr. 
Burke. 


William G. Brown, who has been ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager at Chi- 
cago for the Baltimore & Ohio, as noted 
in the Railway Age of January 27, has 
been connected with the B. & O. and its 
predecessor lines for 46 years. He was 
born in 1874 at Portland, Ind., and first 
entered railway service at the age of 14 
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with the Ohio & Mississippi (now part of 
the B. & O.). In subsequent years Mr. 
Brown was advanced through various ca- 
pacities in the passenger traffic department 
of the Ohio & Mississippi and its succes- 
sor lines, including the B. & O. During 


William G. Brown 


this period his activities included experi- 
ence in ticket sales, advertising, rates and 
solicitation, and the positions he held in- 
cluded those of chief clerk in the passenger 
traffic department and chief rate clerk. In 
1906, Mr. Brown was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which position he held until 1920 when he 
was! made general passenger agent at Chi- 
cago. He served in the latter capacity 
until his recent appointment as passenger 
traffic manager, effective February 1. 


Daniel L. Moorman; whose appoint- 
ment as general passenger agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Washington, D. C., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 27, page 179, was born on April 13, 
1887, at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was edu- 
cated in the grammar and high schools and 
at business college and entered railway 





Harris & Ewing 
Daniel L. Moorman 


service with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton (now part of the B. & O.) in 
September, 1901, serving successively until 
November, 1905, as messenger and clerk in 
the operating and auditing departments of 
that road at Cincinnati. On the latter date 
he became assistant ticket agent at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. From March, 1910, until No- 
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vember, 1913, he served as traveling pas- 
senger agent successively at Dayton and 
Toledo, Ohio. From November, 1913 to 
November, 1918, Mr. Moorman was di- 
vision passenger agent at Detroit, Mich. 
During this period the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton was absorbed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio and Mr. Moorman continued 
to serve as division passenger agent for the 
B. & O. He was appointed general bag- 
gage and milk agent of the latter road in 
November, 1918, serving in that position 
until March, 1920, when he became divi- 
sion passenger agent and assistant general 
passenger agent at Detroit. Mr. Moorman 
was appointed assistant general passenger 
agent at Washington, D. C., in January, 
1929, the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


The following changes have been made 
in the engineering department of the Penn- 
sylvania: C. J. Henry, supervisor of track 
on the Eastern region, with headquarters 
at West Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed division engineer, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. W. G. Trost, super- 
visor of telegraph and signals at Harring- 
ton, Del., and W. N. Spangler, engineer 
telegraph and signals, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., have been assigned to the 
office of the electrical engineer. W. G. 
Salmonson, assistant supervisor of tele- 
graph and signals, with headquarters at 
Altoona, Pa., has been appointed acting 
supervisor telegraph and signals of the 
Delmarva division. J. E. K. Krylow, 
supervisor of telegraph and signals at Bal- 
timore, Md., has been assigned to the 
Philadelphia Terminal division—electric 
traction. John Mooney, Jr., acting su- 
pervisor of telegraph and signals at Al- 
toona, Pa., has been transferred in the 
same capacity to the Baltimore division, 
and A. H. Tasker, supervisor of telegraph 
and signals, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, has been transferred in the same 
position to the Middle division. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Lorne Kilmer, assistant general store- 
keeper of the Grand Trunk Western, has 
been promoted to general storekeeper, with 
headquarters at Battle Creek, Mich., suc- 
ceeding J. C. Jackson, deceased. 


Arthur J. Neault, assistant general 
purchasing agent of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed to succeed John Ball, 
assistant general purchasing agent, de- 
ceased. Mr. Neault, whose jurisdiction 
extends also over the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, has been connected 
with the purchases and stores departments 
of the North Western for 27 years. He 
was born on April 11, 1882, at Marquette, 
Mieh., and first entered railway service 
in 1900. During the next seven years he 
served in various capacities with the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming and the Illinois 
Central. In 1907 he entered the service of 
the Chicago & North Western as an ac- 
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countant and later served successively as 
a stock clerk, foreman of the lumber yary 
and foreman of the scrap yard at the 
Chicago shops, storekeeper at Escanaba, 
Mich., and supervisor of reclamation, lym. 
ber buyer and assistant to the genera 






























Arthur J. Neault 











purchasing agent at Chicago. In 1929, Mr. 
Neault was advanced to assistant general 
purchasing agent at Chicago. In his most 
recent appointment, he succeeds the late 
John Ball, and in addition to having juris- 
diction over the Omaha his duties have 
been broadened in other respects. 















OBITUARY 


J. C. Jackson, general storekeeper of 
the Grand Trunk Western, with head- 
quarters at Battle Creek, Mich., died on 
January 22, following a lingering illness. 












William A. Christian, formerly senior 
roadway engineer on federal valuation of 
railroads for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at Chicago, and recently civil 
engineer in the United States engineer’s 
office at Chicago, died on February 4. 









Henry S. Dean, superintendent of ter- 
minals for the Kansas City Southern, at 
Kansas City, Mo., who died on January 
6, was born on November 25, 1875, at 
Elwood, Ill, and entered the service of 
the Kansas City Southern on December 
18, 1910, as a yard brakeman at Kansas 
City. He was promoted to assistant yard- 
master in February, 1911, and on October 
8, 1912, he was further advanced to general 
yardmaster. Mr. Dean had been super- 
intendent of terminals at Kansas City since 
October 1, 1917. 





























Orville P. Powell, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the Pullman Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on February 4 
of heart disease at his home in that city. 
Mr. Powell had been connected with the 
Pullman Company for nearly 46 years. He 
was born on March 21, 1868, at Ottawa, 
Ill., and entered the service of the Pullman 
Company on February 23, 1888, as a Pull- 
man conductor with headquarters at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Subsequent positions took 
him through the commissary, operating 
and purchasing departments, and on Sep 
tember 1, 1928, he was made assistant 
vice-president and general manager, hold- 
ing this position until his death. 



































Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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=» Operating conditions today demand the pulling of 
heavier trains at higher speeds. 

a Only by using locomotives capable of producing higher 
horsepower can train movement be speeded up without 
reducing tonnage. 

= Super-Power Locomotives start maximum train loads 
for a given weight on drivers, and have the POWER to pull 


such loads at higher speeds. 


RESULT—Lower Operating Costs 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS ° Incorporated ° LIMA ° OHIO 


SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVES 
CUT OPERATING COSTS 
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The Locomotive Booster supplies power you can get in no 
other way because it capitalizes idle weight and spare steam. 
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ou There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


In these days of rigid economy, don’t draw 


5,789,922 
4,074,412 
52,998,328 


the line too fine and let a locomotive leave the 
roundhouse with an imperfect Arch due to 


440 
2,046 
2.046 


lack of supplies. 
A single missing Arch Brick has a mighty 
serious effect on steaming and on the effi- 


i2< MOS. 
..-Dec. 
12 mos 


ciency of the locomotive. 





Today, a dollar’s worth of fuel means more 
than ever before. To spend it effectively, 
every Locomotive Arch should be maintained 
in perfect condition. 

Be sure your stocks on hand are ample to 
provide fully for all locomotive requirements, 


so that locomotive efficiency will not suffer. 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion 
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Prepare Your Locomotives 
for Low Fuel Cost Operation 


Superheaters 
Feed Water Heaters 
Exhaust Steam 
Injectors 
Superheated 
Steam Pyrometers 
AmericanThrottles 








Steam locomotives on which the 
feed water is preheated by ex- 
haust steam are saving a sub- 
stantial amount of fuel as com- 
pared with locomotives not so 
equipped. 

This saving is assured with the 
Elesco feed water heater. It is 
equipment designed to give the 
utmost possible saving from feed 


THE 


water heating .... as is con- 
clusively proved on 4000 loco- 
motives. 

Take your locomotives out of 
the fuel loss side of the picture 
by applying Elesco feed water 
heaters. We will be glad to show 
you the possibilities for improy- 
ing fuel economy on existing 
power or contemplated power. 


SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 






A-843 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 






Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
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UNDOUBTEDLY= — 


Where conditions are favorable, the light weight 
streamlined train is going to come into the rail- 


but 


ls it fair to yourselves or your stockholders 


road picture. 


to condemn the steam locomotive in general 
on the basis of what you are doing now with 
an obsolete main line locomotive far too 
heavy and costly in operation and mainte- 
nance for the service in which it is operating? 
If you have a sum of money to spend to 
improve a certain service, why not find out 
what the steam locomotive designer has to 
offer? 

You might be surprised at the money you 


can save. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 


We are prepared to submit streamlined designs, steam or diesel 
powered as desired, to meet any or every demand of our railroads. 


Oo CHURCH STREET - NEV YORK: Ney 
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a oe COPPER Ta ye® 
MOLYBDENUM 


IRON PIPE 


HAS JUST THE 
QUALITIES FOR THIS Either corrosion or vibration separately is tough on 
SEVERE SERVICE 


pipe but in train line service these two combine in 
their destructive action. » » » That is why pipe for 
tailroad service must be selected with an eye to resisting both corrosion and vibration. » » » Fortunately 
Toncan Iron Pipe possesses both the desired qualities. » » » This alloy of copper, molybdenum and iron is 
second only to the stainless iron and steels among ferrous materials in resistance to corrosion. » » » In addi- 
tion it has superior toughness and anti-fatigue qualities to the point where it is used successfully for staybolts 


-afar more exacting service. » » » Moreover, this resistance is uniform throughout the entire thickness of 


the metal, not confined to surface. The result is that Toncan Iron Pipe is economical in service throughout its 


longer, trouble-free life. > > » » » > > > » > » 
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